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Among Lions 
By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


NTO life's dread arena each is thrown, 
With deadly passions there to fight alone. 
Wrath, Malice, Pride,—with these dost thou 
contend ? 

Their savage jaws thy being need not rend. 
Recall the saint who, when to lions cast, 
Brought them to lowly service at the last. 
These roaring lions—be they in thy soul, 
Or souls of enemies—thou canst control 
Thy faith can stop the greediest mouth that yawns, 
And make thy lion foes as meek as fawns. 


Washington, D.C. 


22% 


wditorial 


Pain is a friend rather than a foe. 

It stands between extremes of life 
and death, calling us ever toward life. It ceases 
when its warning has stirred the soul to thought and 
remedy, and brought back health, or it ceases when 
the battle is lost. Like a fire-bell, it stops when the 
fire is put out or burned out. Let us not resent it. 
It has a kind heart, though its hands hurt. An 
engineer does not like to see a red flag, and yet he 
is only too glad to see it. That we may know the 
truth, and so be made free from ignorance and peril, 
is part of the mission of pain. 


Pain as a Friend 


b 4 


Keeping Zeat in Zeal is a good thing if taken in 
its Place proper relation to other things. 
Like mirth, it is good season, but poor food. When 
it is sundered from love, it is the bitter zeal which is 
the ‘root. of all persecution and intolerance. Tor- 


quemada was a man in whom zeal for the truth out- 
ran love for his neighbor, and made him fit to do 
what a truer Christian instinct would have made 
him regard as horrible. There’ is many a man who 
condemns the practices and abhors the name of that 
persecutor who yet is one with him in the spirit of 
his mind, and only lacks opportunity to follow his 
example. ‘The Apostle Paul bids us speak the truth 
The two are thus joined by God in the 
word of his servant. For man to sunder them is to 
make possible the greatest inhumanities. 


in love. 


% 


Where time is scant it must be well 
spent. What would be thought of 
a man who, going to the World’s Fair, should have 
said, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for we have only two 
days here’’! Surely the reasoning would be the 
other way, ‘‘ We have only two days here, therefore 
eating and drinking must take less of our time and 
attention.’’ How foolish is the philosophy which 
says, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 


die’’ ! Ifthe stay in life is brief, then the great 
things of life, not the lesser ones, will Dé all-absorb- 


ing. Would we, if we had but a day in Rome, see 
the slums, and forget St. Peter’s ? Neither will 
we, if ‘‘ brief time is here our portion,’’ see the 
temporal and worldly alone, and forget the eternal 
and the heavenly. Because we are here but a short 
time, we will make it a good time. 


The Shortness 
of Life 


x 


Not every child who obeys is, in 
spirit, an obedient child. True 
obedience is an attitude of mind, a motive of the 
heart. Parents and teachers are continually asking 
how they can secure instant obedience, or telling 
But the child who 
obeys merely to escape punishment, or to obtain .a 
reward, is not necessarily growing in the spirit of 
obedience. It is a small matter to be able to com- 
pel a child to perform a certain specified act. But 
this does not necessarily bring the child into that 
attitude of obedience which is the only thing worthy 
of the name. Not until the child feels himself free 
to choose can he grow into that control of his will 
which alone constitutes moral strength and results in 
character. When he chooses to obey, feeling that 
his choice is truly his own, he grows into a spirit 
of obedience,—which is a very different thing from 
a merely mechanical or compulsory acquiescence in 


Choosing to Obey 


others how they do secure it. 


specific cases. 
b 


Man is a very small part of the 
universe. 


Gift of 
the Universe Three hundred million 
worlds, which average as large or larger than this 
one of ours, is the revelation of the heavens which 
is given to us by the searching eye of the photo- 
graphic camera put behind the lens of the telescope, 
—so many worlds that, if all the people living on 
the earth were distributed amongst them, there would 
not be more than three or four to put upon each 
one of them ; so many worlds that, if all the people 
that have ever lived on earth were distributed 


amongst them, there would not be enough to make 
a little village of twelve hundred people on each one 
of them. Man’s littleness, his nothingness in the 
immensities of such a universe, is what some people 
find in these revelations, and they despair. Oppor- 
tunity, possibilities of service needed, is what these 
revelations miean to others, and they rejoice. He 
who said, ‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work 
ot thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him?’’ 
he also, said, ‘‘ Thou crownest him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands.’’ 


“2% 


The Soldier’s Triad 


See Christian belongs to the church militant. 

His calling is that of a soldier. Paul admon- 
ished Timothy to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. Every good soldier has three 
marks or characteristics. He must, in the first 
place, be dutiful Duty fo peoouliarty a mfreary 


term. The soldier is said to be on duty. His 
requirements are called duties. We understand by 
duties also those acts which we perform, not because 
they are delightful, nor because we take pleasure in 
them, but simply from moral obligation. With a 
soldier, to be dutiful is to obey without question the 
orders of a superior. “This is the most essential of 
soldier qualities. It was grandly illustrated in the 
charge of the Light Brigade : 


. ‘*Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred.’’ 


Few monuments in Europe are more impressive 
than the Lion of Lucerne. Carved out of solid 
rock, representing the king of beasts lying slain, 
pierced by an arrow, with spear and shield beneath, 
it commemorates the Swiss guard, who, during the 
early days of the French revolution, having been 
appointed to defend the palace at Versailles, and 
having received no orders to retire, fell rather than 
desert their post. These are examples of this sol- 
dier quality. They show what is required of the 
Christian,—to obey without question, and at any 
cost. 

The second characteristic of a good soldier is 
expressed by the word ‘‘ discipline.’’ 
thoroughly drilled or disciplined. 


He must be 
No matter how 
brave and obedient soldiers may be, if untrained 
they are of little value. No men are more dutiful 
to an inward impulse than savages, none are braver ; 
but they cannot successfully resist the disciplined 
troops of civilized nations. When the raw recruit 
enters the barracks, he commences a new life. He 
is subject to a constant routine of commands. Some 
of these appear trivial,—that at a given signal every 
one must awake in the morning, that every officer 
who passes must be saluted, that arms and uniform 
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must be kept spotless, that the stately tread and 
bearing of a soldier must always be maintained. 
Repeated also are marches and dress parades. . This 
labor is almost unbroken. Some cf it is required of 
the gray-haired veteran as well as of the youthful 


volunteer. Such is life in military service. Soldiers 
not thus disciplined soon become demoralized. 


They cannot win victories. The aged Wilhelm I, 
Emperor of Germany, always wore a soldier’s uni- 
form, and when, rising from his chair, he stood at 
the palace window to receive the salutes of passing 
companies of soldiers, he always buttoned up closely 
his military coat. 
replied, ‘‘It is the one unbuttoned button that 


On being asked the reason, he 


plays the mischief in the army.’’ 

Such thoroughness was the secret of the perfection 
It 
was disciplined even to the buttoning of a soldier's 
Something similar is needed in the Christian 
The first 
‘* Men ought always to pray.’’ 


of the German army in the Franco-Prussian war. 


mantle. 
life. 
of these is prayer. 


There is a routine of Christian duties. 
‘Pray without ceasing.’’ ‘In everything let your 
requests be made known unto God.’’ ‘The second 
is that of reading the Scriptures. ‘To pray and read 
the Bible daily, regularly, at fixed times and places, 
as well as in special emergencies, is a part of the dis- 
cipline of the Christian life. One constant in these 
exercises is strong. He is enabled to resist tempta- 
tion, while one who neglects them is easily overcome. 
He is like the soldier whose sword has rusted in his 
scabbard. At the first onset, unable to draw his 
weapon, he falls. With prayer and Bible-reading 
must also be placed attendance upon weekday and 
Sabbath services. 

The habit formed of going to church has saved 
many a young man, away from home, from evil com- 


panionships and a sinful career. The weekday 
meeunyg ims one vut of the eardid carec af hucinace 
and domestic life, and keeps the soul free from the 
rust of worldliness. Soldiers are not only drilled 
also singly, but in squads, companies, and regiments. 
Military strength depends upon organization, like- 
wise Christian. We cannot, by our separate indi- 
Our 


efficiency is conditioned largely upon our ability to 


vidual efforts, introduce the kingdom of God. 


co-operate with others, and we obtain this power, in 
a great degree, through our adherence to the routine 
A 
drill also is furnished in sharing in the activities of 
the church, 


of meeting constantly with fellow-Christians. 
The soldier, moreover, acquires a form 

Actual warfare is 
tender 
changed into the toughened veteran. 


of discipline in real campaigning. 


a great school. ‘Thereby the recruit is 
The vicissi- 
tudes of life correspond to this warfare, and furnish 
a similar training to the Christian. 

He 
must be devoted to his cause, or have strong affection 
for his leader. His heart must be consecrated. Such 


soldiers enabled Napoleon to win his victories. ‘* Probe 


The third trait of a good soldier is devotion. 


a little deeper,’’ said a wounded one to the sur- 
geon, ‘‘ and you will find the emperor.’’ ‘The vete- 
rans of his armies were inspired by a devotion 
stronger than their sense of duty, and more com- 
pelling than the force of discipline; for, when he 
left Elba and landed, as a usurper, the troops that were 
sent against him, unable to resist the power of his 
person, joined with him. ‘Their love and enthu- 
siasm for their old commander swept away every 
other feeling, and Napoleon marched in triumph to 
from Winchester 


Paris. Sheridan rode 


wt 
**twenty m) @ away, 


demoralized and retreating. 


’’ he met his troops falling back, 
Duty could not hold 
them ; discipline had failed. But when they saw 
their beloved general on his foaming steed, and 
heard his voice saying, ‘‘ Boys, we are going the 
other way,’’ they turned, rallied, and conquered. 
Likewise. if we become good soldiers of Jesus Christ 
in the highest sense, we must be devoted to our 
Saviour. We love him. 


must Something must 
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bind our hearts to his cause besides the voice of 
duty, imperative and ennobling as that voice is ; 
something also besides the formal-force of a disci- 
pline acquired from external acts of piety, important 
and soul-strengthening as those exercises are. We 
must be devoted. Love must bind us. Among 
the hymns of the church is one commencing 


‘* Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of nature! 
Jesus, of God and of Mary the Son !— 
Thee will I cherish, thee will I honor, 
Thee, my delight and my glory and crown,"’ 


This is the crusaders’ hymn, sung by the hosts who 
in the twelfth century sought to rescue the holy city 
Jerusalem from the Saracens. Its author is said to 
have been a crusader, and the hymn with its music 
to have been found in his helmet after he was slain 
in battle. Perhaps this istrue. Certainly the words 
came from the heart of one devoted to Jesus, who 
might have left home and country, crossed sea and 
mountain, braved burning sun and heated sand, and 
at last in conflict perished, having endured all for 
the sake of Christ. Love to his Saviour was the in- 
spiration of his life, supporting him in the lonely 
vigil, in the rush and strife of arms. It was more to 
him than sweet companionship with fellow-soldiers, 
more than honor and renown from brave deeds of 
battle, more than lands and gold that might be won. 
It furnished the marching music of his soul, and 
Through 
such passion and devotion duty becomes a pleasure, 
drill and discipline the sweetest work of life. The 
Apostle Paul had this spirit. Like the crusader, he 
crossed river, sea, and mountain, braved winter’s 
snow and summer’ s heat, bore imprisonment, blows, 
wounds, and at last death, —all for the sake of Christ. 
Paul out of a clear conscience could say, ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight.’’ He was a good soldier, ‘‘ For 
mc,*! he onid, (‘to live-ic Chrict.’? 

This is the goal and the desire of every follower of 
Jesus. Such rapture rarely comes at the beginning 
of the Christian life. The progress of its attainment 
is oft:n slow. ‘The pathway is along the line of 
duty and by the routine of discipline. 


thus he penned the crusaders’ hymn. 


Thus we ap- 
The reward 
Some day we find a new experience 


proach gradually the realm of devotion. 
comes at last. 
in our lives. We scarcely know how it came about, 
but, when we think of Christ, our hearts throb. We 
know that we love him. We fulfil the measure of 


the soldier’s triad,—duty, discipline, and devotion. 
“£ 2% ‘ 
Motes on Open Letters 


The * Higher What we ca// a thing is one thing ; 
Criticism" of the what a thing 7s is another thing. 

Scrigtuses The two things are sometimes very 
different. ‘‘Heresy,’’ and ‘* Orthodoxy,’’ and ‘‘ Old 
School,’* and ‘*‘ New School,’’ and ‘‘ Evangelical,’’ are 
terms with very different meanings in different regions, 
and they have different measures of approval or of con- 
demnation among different classes of Christian believers. 
This is to be borne in mind in giving a proper answer 
to any question concerning the measure of religious be- 
lief, or of doubt, implied in many a popular religious 
An earnest believer writes: from Nebraska, with 
reference to such a matter, as follows : 


view. 


Will you be so kind as to answer the following question through 
The Sunday School Times? What is the higher criticism of the 
Scriptures ? 

Strictly speaking, what is called «‘ Lower Criticism,’’ 
or ‘‘ Textual Criticism,’’ seeks to ascertain the authen- 
ticity and correctness of the Bible text, by a careful ex- 
amination of that text ; it includes a comparison of the 
several earlier manuscripts and versions, in order to 
make sure of the more accurate original text. What 
is called ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ or ‘‘ Literary Criticism,’’ 
or ‘‘ Historical Criticism,’’ seeks information as to the 
date and origin and authorship of the text of the several 
books of Scripture, through an examination of the 
contents and of outside evidence well It 


as pre- 
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supposes the text which is the basis of the «Lower 
Criticism.'' There is no implied claim of the one 
method being superior to the other, in the terms 
‘‘Lower’’ and ‘‘Higher.’’ The ‘Lower’ simply 
looks at the text itself; the «‘ Higher’’ looks at the in- 
ternal and external evidences as to the origin and date 
and authorship of the text. Thus considered, «‘ Higher 
Criticism’’ is a branch of true biblical criticism that is 
recognized by all thorough Bible scholars. But as a 
matter of fact, the term ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ has come 
to be often used opprobriously with reference to a class 
of critics whose studies have tended to shake confidence . 
in long established views as to the date and authenticity 
of different portions of the Bible. Sometimes, and per- 
haps more properly, this sort of ‘* Higher Criticism’’ is 
called ‘‘ Destructive Criticism,’’ or ‘‘ Negative Criti- 
cism,’’ instead of ‘‘Constructive, or Positive, Higher 
Criticism."’ It depends, therefore, on what sort of 
‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ is meant, or, rather, what sort of 
critics are referred to, when we speak of ‘ Higher 
Criticism."’ 
b 

We cannot know precisely, whilé we 
are in the flesh, what we shall be 
when we are not in the flesh. Our 
limitations of capacity to comprehend is the main cause 
of this. We can say reverently that God is, in a sense, 
limited by our limitations while we are as we are. Yet 
the temptation is to think that we know more than we 
can know, when we seek to be guided by the very words 
of Scripture as to the future and spiritual life. Many a 
believer has similar thoughts to those of a Tennessee 
reader, who says : 


What the Spiritual 
Body is Not 


Christ was “‘ the firstfruits of them that sleep,"’ yet his resurrec- 
tion body bore the marks of the nails and spear. We are not to 
infer from this, are we, that our resurrection bodies will bear their 
earth sears and deformities? Then, too, he ate ‘‘ broiled fish 
and honeycomb,'’ and bread, and said, ‘‘A spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have ;"' but ‘‘ when the doors ‘were 
shut," he ‘‘stood in the midst"’ of his assembled disciples,~—a 
body of ‘' flesh and bones,’’ not subject to certain physical laws, 
Any light from you will be appreciated. 

The only thing that we can be sure of at the present 
time, as to what we shall be in the future state; is that 
we do not know, and that we cannot know. If, indeed, 
we think that we have the right understanding of the 
matter, we can take it for granted that our idea is not 
the correct one. The Apostle John says explicitly 
(1.John 3 : 2), ‘* Beloved, now are we children of God, 
and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be. We 
know that, if he [Jesus] shall be manifested, we shall be 
like him ; for we shall see him even as he is."’. This 
does not say that we shall be as Jesus seemed to his disci- 
ples after his resurrection, but that we shall be as he seems 
to us hereafter. When believers, in Paul's day, wanted to 
know all about this, and Paul was inspired of God to give 
them the right answer, he said (1 Cor. 15 : 35-38), ‘‘ But 
some one will say, How are the dead raised? and with 
what manner of body do they come? Thou foolish one, 
that [grain] which thou: thyself sowest is not quickened 
[made alive], except it die : and that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat [or rye, or oats], or of some other 
kind ; but God giveth it a body even as it pleased him, 
and to each seed a body of its own.’’ And then, lest 
he should be understood as saying that the spirit, after 
the resurrection, has a real body, as we understand the 
term ‘‘ body,’’ Paul adds, «It is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body."' In other words, Paul 
says what we cannot possibly understand ; for the term 
‘‘a spiritual body” is, in a sense, a contradiction of 
terms, and Paul seems to use those words to show us 
that he cannot explain it, and that we could not under- 
stand him if he did explain. Our better way is to rest 
it all in loving trust in Him who knows all about it, and 
who will make it all clear in his own good time. As to 
the appearances or manifestations of the risen Jesus to 
his disciples, it is evident that he showed himself to 
them in the way that would convince ¢hem that he was 
not a mere ghost or sprite, as they might have been 
tempted to think ; but that he was the veritable Jesus 
who had been crucified. That is evident. from the 
record, but it does not follow that he would manifest 
himself in the same way to those who had themselves 
passed on into the spiritual nature. No further light on 
this subject can be given in these columns, or could be 
understood by their readers if it were given. 
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From Contributors 


On the Frontiers of Western Tibet 
By the Rev. James Johnston 


HE tableland of Tibet, forming the northeastern 
boundary of the Indian Empire, lies in the heart 
of Asia at an elevation of ten thousand feet to seventeen 
thousand feet above the sea level. It is surrounded on 
all sides by gigantic snow-mantled mountains, some of 
the highest in the world, and has an area exceeding seven 
hundred thousand square miles, equivalent to eight times 
the size of Great Britain. The average height of these 
ranges is that of the summit of Mt. Blanc, and one con- 
sequence of the presence of these barriers of eternal 
snow, ‘‘where the silence lives,’’ has been that Tibet 
has remained to the present day the region of the globe 
least known to the traveler's foot. The country is a cold 
and forbidding one, and from its sacred city of Lhassa 
foreigners have been systematically excluded. Though 
Thomas Manning, in 1811, was the first Englishman to 
penetrate Lhassa, it is probable that Mr. Henry Savage 
Landor, who returned to his home in Florence, Italy, in 
1897, from an unsuccessful attempt, after terrible expe- 
riences, to reach the Tibetan capital, will be the last, 
for a while, to incur the danger of venture. 

Unquestionably, the Grand Lama is resolved to keep 
out foreigners from the famous pilgrimage city of the 
Booddhist world. The authorities are not hostile to 
strangers passing through certain parts of Tibet, with 
the exception of the gates of the venerated city, and 
hence travelers essaying its invasion do so at their 
peril, as the refusal to pefmit ingress is based entirely 
and severely on religious grounds. Tibet has-been a 
dependency of China since 1720, and imperial delegates 
from the Flowery Land direct the foreign and military 
administration of the country, while in matters of civil 
and religious government the supreme ‘authority is the 
Grand Lama, who resides in Ihassa, in the Potala or 
palace temple. 

Missionary heralds have endeavored to gain admission 
into the ‘* Great Closed Land’’ of Chinese Tibet, the 
stronghold of Booddhism, from various points. though, 
in'the main, their noble record is still one of ‘‘ working 
and waiting."’ The China Inland Mission is advancing 
towards Lhassa from the far north, while from hill sta- 
tions in the north of India—as, for example, the Pres- 
byterian mission at Darjeeling, and that of the London 
Missionary Society at Almora—Tibetan tracts and Scrip- 
tures are sent across the frontiers by every opportunity. 
Efforts, likewise, have been made by Roman Catholic 
agencies ; but the most notable struggles to enter Tibet 
belong to the Moravians. The story of their mission to 
Tibetan-speaking people in Lahoul and Kunawur, bor- 
der provinces of British India, and in Ladak, a portion 
of the territories of the Maharajah of Kashmir, is a per- 
ennial inspiration. If, after forty years, their present 
statistics show, besides those that have died in the faith, 
scarcely forty converts at the three stations of Kyelang 
in- Lahoul, Poo, a village of Kunawar, and at Leh, the 
capital of Ladak, and the best center for work among 
the Western Tibetans, the Mordvians leave no stone un- 
turned to win a people sunk in the indifference and in- 
ertia of Booddhism, and thus to place another jewel in 
the Master's crown. One of their number says, ‘‘ Any 
missionary working on the borders of the Great Closed 
Land would almost be prepared to start for Lhassa at 
five minutes’ notice, if the way were unexpectedly 
Such is the intrepidity of the Moravian 
missionaries at those three Himalayan foreposts, 9, 500, 
30,000, and 11,000 feet above the sea, who have sown 
in strenuous faith the word of life in their extensive 
journeys across the bleak plains of Rupchu, Ladak, 
Nubra, and othe, .ands, and over passes loftier than the 
summit of the monarch of the Alps. 

Often prevented by the jealous Chinese authorities 
from doing more than crossing the frontiers, the mission- 
aries have nevertheless been preparing the plowshare for 
the coming time. When Chinese Tibet is opened, the 
Tibetan dictionary and grammar, laboriously prepared 
by Moravian workers, and the books of the Bible, in- 
cluding the entire New Testament, translated by them 
into that difficult language, will -be the best equipment 
to plant the faith in the last land of earth closed to the 


thrown open.’’ 
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gospel. These forerunners of hope are not unlike that 
Northern genius, the great Finland poet Zachary Tope- 
lius, who has just passed away, concerning whose life 
and work it was observed, ‘‘he regards the universe 
from the standpoint of a religious optimism which noth- 
ing can depress or discourage."’ No one can trace the 
sublime devotion of the pioneers Pagell and Heyde, or 
Heinrich Jaeschke, a man of heroic parts, iron dispo- 
sition, and extraordinary linguistic faculty ; or Drs. 
Marx and Redslob, to whom Mrs. Bishop, the lady 
missionary traveler, paid eloquent tributes, without feel- 
ing that they have a title to distinguished rank in the 
annals of missionary warfare. Women possessed of the 
heavenly fire of love are associated with these heroes, 
During 1859, in the first decade, the lone mission saw 
the arrival of three ‘‘brides,'’ 
one of 


women of intrepid heart, 
whom was Emilie Auguste Rosenhauer, the 
future wife of Jaeschke, and destined to survive him. 
Earnestly did the sisters fulfil their part in those deep, 
untrodden, and silent valleys. Their arduous ministra- 
tions were of the most self-denying order, too frequently 
interrupted by the loss of their offspring, as mortality 
among the little ones was painfully common, the chil- 
dren seldom escaping the raw climate, frost, and pier- 
cing winds of ‘* bleak, sterile, and desolate Tibet.”’ 

Western Tibet, or Ladak, where the Moravians 
have occupied stations since 1853, was, roughly speak- 
ing, the eastern part of the country drained by the Indus 
River, and lay between the central range of the Hima- 
layas and the Karakorum Mountains. At present united 
with Kashmir, and inhabited by Tibetans, it formed a 
section of Chinese Tibet until some forty years ago. 
By the central Himalayan chain preventing the mois- 
ture-laden clouds from the south from passing north- 
wards, Western Thibet, by its situation, was a very arid 
country, the high plateau of Rupchu being especially 
dreary. While Tibet, which stood higher than the 
Panier plateau, froze almost every night, the daily tem- 
perature at times exceeded that of any part of India. 
Even the lower situated districts were equally barren, 
except where fan-shaped terraces of débris, brought 
down by the action of streams, could be utilized for 
agriculture. Ignorance of hydrostatics made it impos- 
sible for the natives to use the enormous quantities of 
water, amounting to twenty-eight thousand gallons per 
second in winter, and two hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons in summer, carried away by the Indus and its 
large tributaries. They could only use the small side 
streams, and conduct them in long, often very ir- 
geniously constructed, canals on to their fields. The 
supply of water depended on the daily snow-melt going 
on during summer on the mountain tops, which also 
caused a singular daily ebb and flow of the streams. 
Agriculture carried on under such circumstances was 
necessarily very restricted. Western Tibet's total area 
was 21,600 square miles, of which only 103 square 
miles were cultivated, the chief crops consisting of 
beardless barley and wheat. Much of the crops were 
destroyed by the late frost,—not a very astonishing fact 
when it is realized that cultivation was followed up to 
an altitude of fourteen thousand feet. 

The scenery of Western Tibet, though naturally 
rugged and bare, was not destitute of striking charac- 
teristics. The chief trade routes ran over roads which 
were excellent, considering the difficult nature of the 
country. In the side valleys, however, the road dwin- 
dled to a narrow track, and was sometimes carried on 
precarious scaffoldings along the face of commanding 
precipices. Similarly the bridges on the main routes 
were more or less solidly built wooden constructions, 
but on wild, unfrequented routes the travelers had to use 
the notorious Tibetan rope bridges. These consisted 
mainly of three cables,—one for the feet, and one for 
each hand. They hung in a deep loop, over chasms a 
hundred or more feet in depth, and swayed frightfully, 
making them at times formidable obstacles. These 
frail structures are repeatedly swept away by avalanche 
and flood, and serious delays occur in the forwarding of 
mails. The transmission of letters also, by the hardy 
native carriers, is often very uncertain and hazardous in 
accomplishment. ‘At one place the rope bridge across 
the river is not always to be found. In that case letters 
are attached to a stone and thrown across, and, natu- 
rally, not every letter reaches the opposite bank."’ 
When despatch is urgent, the sender fastens an eagle's 
feather somewhere on the missive, which rouses the 
‘*post-munshis"’ to greater 


expedition. In Chinese 
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Tibet the address of a letter which is to be promptly 
forwarded is written in blood. 

The houses of the Tibetans, almost invariably built 
on the hillside round the cultivated terraces, were made 
chiefly of sun-dried bricks, cemented by mud, the same 
material being used for plaster and for the flat roof. 
The walls sloped inwards, thus offering resistance to the 
high winds, though an unusually heavy rain was sure to 
cause several houses to melt away into the original 
status of mud. In these curious domiciles Tibetan fond- 
ness for ornamentation was occasionally shown by glaring 
decorations. 

Concerning the Tibetan natives, they are usually a 
small, ugly race, with broad, flat noses, 
cheek-bones, and scanty black hair. 


prominent 
The males wore 
pyjama trousers and a long coat like a dressing-gown. 
The most noticeable article in the attire of the women 
was the head-dress, which comprised a flap of fur over 
each ear, and a large turquoise-studded band of cloth, 
extending from the forehead to the small of the back, 
besides numerous minor details, so complicated that a 
Ladaki lady was content to do her hair only three or 
four times a year. ; 

The people in general, unhappily, were addicted to 
lying and petty theft; yet, on the other hand, they 
were eminently cheerful and good-natured. In Western 
Tibet the population was very scanty, being only 28, 274, 
giving an average of 274 per square mile of cultivated 
land, but only four inhabitants for every three square 
miles of total area. As the country neither produces 
anything for export nor is capable of absorbing imports 
in any appreciable quantity, it offered prospective ad- 
vantages to some extent as a trade center. Routes from 
Kashmir, Simla, Chinese Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan 
met in Leh, the capital of Ladak, and hence the huge 
bazaar at Leh, extending from July to September, filled 
with every conceivable kind of merchandise, and at- 
tended by representatives of almost every tribe of Cen- 
tral Asia and the Punjab. Reports state that the Ladak 
natives strongly desire to pass from Kashmir rule, in 


order to have the protection and enlightened govern. 
ment of Great Britain. 

To the Moravian Christians the land of Western 
Tibet, and pre-eminently Leh, the last of the centers of 
missionary influence to be occupied by the mission- 
aries, is peculiarly dear, on account of the prolonged 
trial of faith and endurance experienced in connection 
with the work at the Leh station, high among the Hima- 
layan mountains, clad in snowy array. Again, away east- 
ward, beyond those vast mountains, with all their weirdness 
and indescribable fascination, lies Tibet proper, through 
whose door, at which stalwart souls, in entire forgetful- 
ness of self, have long knocked, the feet of the evangel 
shall yet pass. The Booddhist lands of Tibet are fully 
recognized as no easy field for the Christian ensign, 
where a system and practice of religion has reigned for 
centuries over the hearts and consciences of the popula- 
tion, which makes even the tremendous bastions of 
those mighty ranges and snow-gripped passes small, 
compared to that which opposes the entrance of the 
Christian message, the sound of whose unforgotten 
music everywhere giveth life. 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
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Only a Rusted Pin 
By Ostora Gibson 


HE, other day, as I was passing to my room, I sawa 

pin lying by the path. I picked it up, for 1 always 
do, unless by some good reason prevented. I find ita 
good habit, for it always keeps me supplied with these 
useful little servants, and helps me in my habits regard- 
ing other things. 

. I said i picked it up, but found some rough rust Spots 
upon it, and so threw it down again, saying, ‘‘ It is only 
a rusted pin.”’ 

My conscience reproved me, however, for the careless 
saying, and I went back and picked it up again... When 
I rolled it between my fingers, the rough rust spots 
came off, and it was smooth and bright and useful. 

So it is with men. Wewho should be wiser, and are, 
too often say indifferently, ‘‘Its only old so and so. 
See the spots on him. You can't do anything with hiin. 
He's only a rusted pin."’ 


But methinks ofttimes if we would but pick him up, 
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and stroke him with the power of gentleness znd love, 
with our fingers of Christian service, that the ‘‘ rust 
spots "’ would fall off, and he might be bright again and 
useful and happy. 

And, friends, if you have never thought about it, and 
observed and striven to help men and women, you little 
know how many go through life poor and rough and 
rusted simply because no one takes time or the trouble 
to render them such simple help as | have suggested. 


Willcox, Arizona, 
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For Children at Home 


Chester’s Heart-Verse 


By Florence Lane Dresser 


$s ES’ M, I know it; I'll ‘member it always. Can I 


go now, mama? I know it by heart.’’ 

Chester and mama had been learning their morning 
verse together, which was an easy one—‘‘ My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not,’’—and the little 
mother’s lap. 
Usually he enjoyed this time, but to-day a new express 


fellow was moving restlessly on his 
wagon, —a red wagon, with a movable seat,—was wait- 
ing for him in the hall, and the minutes seemed very 
Mama kissed her little son as he slid to the floor 


after his last remark, and said, ‘‘Mama hopes you do 


long. 
know it ‘by heart,’ dear; it's a good heart-verse.’’ 
Then she helped him put on his cap and reefer, and 
lift the new cart down the front steps, before she went 
about her morning work. 

It was nearly noon when she left the house to do her 
marketing for the day, and at the door met Chester just 
coming to find her. 


‘*O mama !"’ he cried, as he saw she was dressed for 
the street, ‘‘ where are you going ? 

«+ Not to-day, dear,’* said mama; ‘‘1 am in too much 
of a hurry to take you.”’ 


Can't I go too?’ 


‘* Well, can I take my cart on the front walk? I'm 
tired of playing in the yard, and I'll stay right in front 
of the house ; please let me."’ 

Usually the large yard formed Chester's playground, 
It was a fine place in which to play, and had many at- 
tractions, such as a swing, his own little garden, and 
broad walks. Mama always felt safe “when he was 
there, for outside cf the yard were rapidly passing cable- 
cars, many teams, and some larger boys, from whose 
society she tried to guard her little son, and with whom 
he had been forbidden to play. But to-day, upon the 
promise he made of keeping in front of the house,— 
which was the side where the cars did not run, she con- 
sented to his exchanging the yard for the street, and 
parted from him at the corner with a good-by kiss and 
wave of the hand. 

For a while Chester trotted very contentediy up and 
down with his cart, which was by turns a grocery wagon, 
an omnibus, and a street-car, but by and by his atten- 
tion was attracted by the shouts of some boys from the 
side street. Now it was this street and these boys that 
were forbidden him, but thinking to himself, «‘ I'll peek 
round the corner, and see what they're -doing,’’ he 
trundled his cart to the end of the block where he could 
obtain the desired ‘‘peek.’" It was only a moment 
before he and his wagoa caught the eye of one of the 
boys, who shouted : 

‘* Hello, Chester ! want to come and play? 

Chester shook his head. ‘‘] can't,’’ he said. 

‘Oh, come on!"’ called back the boy ; 


‘« we're 
having lots of fun."’ 

**I] can't,"’ said Chester again ; and he might have 
gone away after this, but ne of the boys had spied the 
mew express cart, and had started towards it. 

‘Come on. fellows,’’ he called; ‘‘come and see 
Chester's Pat | Aud in a moment the crowd of boys 
were about ine chiid and his new plaything. 

‘My, but it's a peach of a wagon !"’ said one. 

‘« Just swell,’’ cried another. 

Now the cart was really a very fine, large one, and 
Chester felt quite flattered to have such big boys ad- 
miring it. 

««Get in, Ches,"’ 
you a ride.”’ 

Now, as yet, Chester had had but one ride in his new 


said one of them, ‘‘and we'll give 
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possession, and the temptation was too much ; so say- 
ing to himself, to quiet certain inward misgivings, ‘‘ I'm 
sure mama wouldn't care if I played with such nice, 
kind boys just a minute,'’ he climbed into the cart for 
a ride. 

Up and dewn the street went the pretty wagon, with 
first one boy in it and then another, Chester thinking 
often, ‘‘In just a minute I'll go home.”’ 

Finally, tired with running, the boys gathered about 
a horse-block, in front of a house, to rest. A horse and 
carriage were tied there, and one of the boys said, 
‘«That's Dr. Chase’s horse ; some one’s sick here.’”’ 

*«*Why,'’ said Chester, ‘‘I know him ; 
doctor.”’ 


he’s my 


’ 


‘‘Your doctor!’’ laughed the boy, ‘‘ your doctor ! 
well, babies like you should have doctors, that's so.’’ 

‘I’m not a baby!" said Chester, angrily ; ‘and 
you're a bad boy to call names ; my mama says you are 
a bad boy any way. Where's my cart? I'm going 
home.’’ 

‘Oh! you're not a baby, and I'm a bad boy,—am 
I?'’ said the first boy. 


home to their mamas. 


‘It's only babies want to go 
Come on, fellows, let's keep 
him here awhile ; if he is a big boy, he can stay as well 
as not."’ 

So, following their leader's example, the boys crowded 
about Chester, and one of them gave the express cart a 
push that sent it off the curb into the street. 

‘‘If you don't want us to think you're a baby, you'll 
have to do something to show you're not,’’ went on his 
tormentor. ‘‘ Here, come and untie tke doctor's horse 
if you dare ; any big boy wouldn't be afraid to do that. 
Stand out of the way, boys, for this little girl, and see 
what he'll do!”’ . 

Stung by the teasing, and excited by the derision of 
the crowd, who had joined in the jeers of their leader, 
hardly knowing what he did, Chester flew to the horse's 
head ; before the larger boy realized what the child was 
about, he had freed the horse from the hitching-post, 
and stood with the strap in his hand, 

‘There !’’ he cried triumphantly, facing them ; 
‘you see’’—but wnat else he might have said no one 
ever knew. 

During this time, one of the other boys had slyly re- 
moved the doctor's whip from the carriage, and had 
been snapping it, to see how loud a noise he could 
make. In some way, no one could tell exactly how, the 
whip fell with a good deal of force across the back of 
the horse, just as Chester had untied the hitching-strap. 
The frightened animal sprang forward, and the strap, 
jerked from Chester's hand, caught on the handle of the 
express cart as the horse dashed past. Frightened still 
more by the clatter of the cart at his heels, the poor 
beast turned sharply across the street, just ‘escaping a 
cable-car that was approachiag; but leaving the new red 
wagon behind on the track, to be broken the next 
moment beyond repair. 

All this took but an instant. The motorman and 
conductor speedily kicked the remains of the cart from 
the track and went on. The boys caught their breaths 
and prepared to run away, when justice overtook them 
in the person of the doctor, who had seen all that had 
happened from the steps of the house. 

‘Now, young gentlemen,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘do you 
stand right where you are until I get your names and 
addresses. If anything has happened to my horse and 
carriage, we'll see what your fathers have to say about 
this perfermance. Every one,’’ he added, as he saw 
one of the boys preparing to slip away ; ‘if you don't 
wish me to call that policeman yonder, you'll keep still 
till I' ny through with you.’’ 

The subdued crowd gave him their names one by one 
until finally the doctor reached Chester. 

‘“‘O doctor!"’ sobbed the child, ‘‘you know me; 
I'm Chester De Land. I didn’t mean to let your horsie 
1"'— 

But now Chester's cup of wo, which he thought was 
full before, quite ran over ; for, looking up through his 
tears, he saw, standing by the doctor, his own dear 
mother. 


run away. 


7 


‘QO mama, mama!” he cried, and, running to her, 
buried his head in the folds of-her dress. 

‘*Why, doctor,’ she said, almost unable to believe 
her eyes, ‘‘what is the meaning of all this? Chester, 
what has happened ?”’ 

In a few words the doctor told what he had seen, and 
Chester's sobbing story filled in what was lacking to 
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make the affair clear. At the close, the doctor turned 
to the other boys, and said : 

‘*You can go now, but I shall make it my business 
to see your fathers, whether my horse is hurt or not 
They should know that they have sons who bid fair to 
develop into promising young bullies before long."’ 

Then, as the boys slunk away, he turned to Mrs, 
De Land. 

“I'll see you again, doctor,’’ said that lady, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘if you will excuse me now."’ 

‘© Of course, my dear madam,"’ said the doctor, press- 
ing her hand kindly ; then in a lower tone, ‘* Don't be 
hard on the little chap; it's much more the fault of 
those other young rascals than his.’’ 

Little was said between Chester and his mother on the 
way home. Arriving there, Mrs. De Land gave her son 
something to eat ; then, undressing him, put him in his 
little bed to spend the afternoon by himself. 

When she came up with his bread-and-milk supper, 
mother and son had a long talk, with Chester cuddled 
in the kind, forgiving mother-arms. It was then in the 
light of his experience that the little morning verse 
became a real heart-verse to the boy, which he never 
forgot. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Spirit and WMethoo 


“ Reaping the Harvest” 
By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 


F a farmer were to occupy all his time in sowing the 
seed, and make no provision for the gathering of a 
harvest which he would have a right to expect, we should 
think him bereft of all reason. There are certain laws 
governing the sowing of seed, the watching for growth 
and development, and the reaping of the harvest. It is 
likewise true that there are certain well-defined laws 
cuncerning the use of Cod’s word in teaching and preach- 
ing. It is the good seed, indeed, and the heart of a 
child has always been found particularly good ground 
upon which it may fall. 

There is a clear promise in the Bible that God's 
word shall not return unto him void, but shall accom- 
plish that which he pleases and prosper in the thing 
whereunto he hath sent it. If, therefore, there are few 
conversions, and the harvest in the Sunday-school is not 
gathered, the responsibility for failure cannot be with 
the Lord of the harvest, but must be with those of us 
who are supposed to be the laborers in his harvest field. 
I can find no reason in God's word why there should 
not be a constant ingathering of the children and young 
people into the kingdom of heaven, why there may not 
be frequent harvest seasons and oft-repeated decision 
days. In order that Sunday-school workers may be led 
to expect and work for such seasons of blessing, this 
message is sent forth. 

It is necessary, first of all, that there should be cer- 
tain propositions stated and accepted before we may be 
expected to gather the results of our work. 

1. It must be accepted as true that when a child has 
reached the age of accountability, where he may intelli- 
gently accept or reject Christ as a Saviour, he needs 
Christ in order that he may be saved. 

2. We do not know just when our children may reach 
the point of responsibility. It is said that in the Ni- 
agara River there is one point called ‘« Past Redemption 
Point,’’ and that, if one reaches and passes this place, 
he is hurried on to the rapids, and the chances are all 
against his life being saved. 

3. It is wise for us to present Christ to them as a 
Saviour very early in their lives. It is said that the 
cannon ball passing through a four-foot bore of the can- 
non receives its impulse for the whole course it is to 
travel. It is doubtless true that many a chiid receives 
impressions before he is ten years of age that determine 
the whole course of his after life. 

4. The history of the Church proves that many of 
those who have been the real pillars in the house of God 
came to an acceptance of Christ before the age of twelve 
years. 

5. To put any hindrance in the way of their com- 
ing, or to be indifferent to their acceptance of Christ, is 
a responsibility too great to be borne by any of us. 
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6. When you-lead a child to Christ, as a rule the 
work does not stop with that ore little life. Others have 
been won ‘indirectly by that one. Characters have been 
transformed and entire homes have been changed by 
the conversion of children. 

I was preaching in an Ohio city, when I had, one night, 
pointed out to me in the audience one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the state. His wife sat with him, and be- 
tween them their one little child. I have never had 
more indifferent auditors than the gentleman and his wife ; 
they paid no attention to either speaking or singing, but 
the little child scarcely took her eyes from me. The 
meeting closed, and they went home. The child's 
heart had been touched. When she climbed up into 
her father’s arms to say good night, she said to him, 
‘« Papa, 1 wish you would be a Christian, so that I could 
be one too.’’ What the sermon and the song had failed 
to do, the child accomplished. And before they slept 
that night both the father and the mother had yielded 
themselves to Christ. 

If we have been faithful ‘in our work as teachers and 
superintendents, there are certain things we have a right 
to expect from God. 

1. That he will honor his own word. If you have 
presented the plan of salvation to your scholars, and 
stand ready to be used of God to help the scholar to a 
confession of Christ, you have a right to expect that he 
will set his seal upon your work. 

2. If you have presented Christ to your scholars, you 
have a perfect right to believe that the Spirit of God will 
witness to him and make him a power in the life of your 
scholar ; for this is his work. 

3. These conditions being fulfilled, you may look for 
and expect the conversion of the scholars of your class, 


The Name 


The day in the interest of which this message is sent 
forth may well be called ‘‘ The Decision Day”’ in the 
Sunday-school. It would be perfectly natural to expect 
conversions constantly, and, if our schools were as God 
would have them be, our children would come as naturally 
into the kingdom of God as the sun rises in the morn- 
ing and sets at night. But it is a wise thing, even if 
this be true, to appoint certain days when decisions may 
be wisely and strongly urged. These days may be more 
or less frequent, as the workers in the church may @lect, 
but ought certainly to be observed each year, although 
in some schools they are held as often as once a quarter, 
and always with blessing. 

Let the following rules be adopted, or modified so as 
to meet the needs of the various communities, and the 
writer. can assure those following them that the efforts 
will certainly be crowned with success : 

1. Plan and pray about the time you set apart, and 
let it be far enough in the future to prevent anything 
coming in the way of its successful prosecution. 


* 


2. When the day arrives, let the pastor preach such a 
sermon as would lead parents to see their responsibility 
and to make the teachers understand their God-given 
opportunity. 

3. Appoint a prayer-meeting for the teachers at least 
half an hour before the time of the session of the school. 
In this meeting let special prayer be offered,—first, for 
the teachers, that they may be especially anointed for 
this special work ; second, for the unconverted scholars. 
It is a good plan to have the names before you for 
special mention. 

4. Make the session of the school special in every 
way. 

(1.) Sing only such hymns as would produce a tender 
impression’ upon both scholar and teacher. Much of 
the so-called Sunday-school music would be inappro- 
priate for such aday. Such hymns as ‘Just as I am, 
without one plea,’’ ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ ‘‘Jesus, 
Lover of my soul,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus paid it all,’’ would be 
most helpful. ' 

(2.) Mark the attendance and take the offering of the 
school, so that nothing may be in the way at the close 
of the session when the special appeal is to be made by 
the pastor. 

(3.) Call on different teachers to pray briefly as they 
sit with their scholars, so that at once it may be under- 
stood that the session of the school is special. . 

(4-) It is always best to dispense entirely with the 
regular lesson, whatever it may be. I know the objec- 
tions urged against this plan, especially when the lesson 
sééms appropriate ; but I know also that nothing makes 
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a deeper impression on the scholars than to have the 
announcement made from the desk that ‘‘ there will be 
no special study of the lesson to-day, for we have a mat- 
ter of greater importance before us.’" _ Put absolute con- 
fidence in God, then do as has been suggested by some 
one else, ‘‘ having planned your work, work your plan."’ 


The Plan 

1. Let the superintendent say that the day is special. 
Let him tell the scholars with all tenderness that he is 
concerned for them. Let him state briefly what they 
must do to be saved. If he has been much in prayer 
about it, God will use him, and the scholars will be 
deeply impressed by the mere statement of the man 
who stands as their leader in the work of the Sunday- 
school. 

2. Let him then give the teachers an opportunity to 
make their plea. ‘They know the scholars intimately 
enough to speak wisely with them. 

It is not a time for argument, but just an opportunity 
for the plain, tender statement of the way of life out of a 
full heart. It is well to have an acknowledgment card, 
which the teacher may use to secure the names of those 
who take even a slight stand for Christ, in order that it 
may be a matter of record. The following is a sample : 


Acknowledgment Card 


I do acknowledge Jesus Christ as my Saviour. 

It is my honest purpose to serve him all my life. 
Scholar's name 
Address . ‘ 
Teacher's name ; “a ue we ar ee 
Date . Class No. . 

3- When the superintendent has made his statement, 
and the teachers their plea, and record of those who de- 
sire to know Christ has been made by the signing of the 
acknowledgment card, then let the pastor take full 
charge, and, as if there had been no statement before, 
lay before the scholars the way of life, their need of 
Christ, and press home upon them the desirability of an 
immediate decision for Christ. 

What shall be done with those who have made this 
decision? This is a serious question, and can only be 
settled by the pastors, superintendents, and teachers. 
If allowed to drift, the action in the Sunday-school may 
mean very little, but, if carefully nurtured, the greater 
proportion of those signing the acknowledgment cards 
may ultimately be found in the church. 

In some cases they may be received at once into the 
fellowship of the church, although it would seem better 
to form them into a special class, and give them such 
instruction as they may need to become intelligent mem- 
bers of the church. I have known of special cases 
where for two years the classes were thus instructed, 
until the whole number had been received 
church. 


into the 
Only this in conclusion : Since it is so very difficult to 
lead strong men and women to a decision after they 
have rejected Christ for many years, and since the natu- 
ral time for one to come to Christ is in youth, as the 
Church's statistics will prove, it behooves us to lay hold 
upon these gracious opportunities given us of God to 
save the young, and, if we should fail, there will be 
perilous times before the church in the future. 

There are clear indications in these days of a coming 
revival, which shall sweep over this land of ours and 
carry blessing wherever the gospel is preached. Notthe 
least of these indications is an increasing concern on the 
part of Sunday-school teachers for their scholars, and a 
marked willingness on the part of the young people to 
come to Christ. 

This message is sent forth with the prayer that God 
may make it a blessing to Sunday-schools everywhere, 
and that thousands and tens of thousands of children 
may speedily be won to Christ. 

New York City. 
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Vacation How to keep a teacher in touch with 
Correspondence his pupil, and the pupil in touch with 
Method each member of the class, during the 
summer separation, is a problem worth the consideration 
of any teacher. A busy financier of New York, James G. 
Cannon, has been at work on the subject, with the result 
that he has devised the following correspondence method. 
The Students’ Bible Class of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church is divided up into ‘‘ correspondence cir- 
cles*’ of nine members each, of which the leader, Mr. 
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Cannon, is No. 9. The blank used.isa printed letter- 
sheet according to the following fashion : 


Students’ Bible Class | 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church 
Corresronpence Cikcre No. 4. 
Upon receipt of this list you will 
please write a letter, telling of your | 
vacation, plans, fun, etc., to the fel- | 
low whose name follows yours on the | 
list, enclosing this Circle and the let- 
ters of the men coming before you | 
in the list with your letter, and at 
the same time write another letter to | 
Mr. Cannon, stating your plans, etc., | 
as well as the time you expect to re- 
turn to New York, enclosing to him 
the coupon opposite your name, the 
idea being to keep the fellows in 
communication with Mr. 

and with each other. 


Cannon 


Whenever you write to the next 
fellow, be sure to detach and send to 
Mr. Cannon the coupon opposite 
your name. ‘The last man will for- 
ward all letters and this list, instead 
of the coupon, to Mr. Cannon. 

N. B.— Five dollars fine for hold- 
ing this circle longer than four days. 
W. H. SHIELDs, 
Chairman Correspondence Committee, 

119 E, 26th St., N. Y. City. | 
No. tr. 


Circle 4. Coupon No. t. 
| JAMES G, CANNON, 
14 Nassau Street, 
| _ New York City. 
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Circle 4. Coupon No. 2. 
|; JAMES G, CANNON, 
cb bie U E22 6d oO HOD, + Oe 14 Nassau Street, 

New York City. 
Circle 4. Coupon No. 3. 

JAMES G. CANNON, 

tks £229 2-29 2 2's 14 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
Circle 4. Coupon No. 4. 


JAMEs G. CANNON, 
{ 24 1Vassau Street, 7 


j New York City. 


Circle 4. Coupor No. 5. 
James G. CANNON, 
| 14 Nassau S:reet, 
New York City. 
| Circle 4. Covpon No. 6. 
James G. CANNON, 
Mier oe te ae oe ae a ae 14 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
| Circle 4. Coupon No. 7. 
James G. CANNON, 
SUSE RES OCR SC ER Tee 14 Nassau Street 
New York City. 


No. 9. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
14 Nassau Street, 
New Y« 
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A teacher of long experience with 


A Teacher's 


Pecan large classes of men has found the 


following order of procedure in the 
class a good one. The time spent in the class-room is 


forty minutes. This divides up thus : 


Bible literature (three to five minutes). 

Chronology,—time between lessons. 

Places and persons. 

Parallel history. 

Golden Text from memory. 
use. 


If not in text, where? Reason for 
Applicability to the lesson 

Intervening events from last lesson, 

Central thought or key-word. 


The lesson. 
Once a month a ten-minute talk from the pastor 
< 


Teachers often rack their brains fora 
need is to be 
Mere method never strikes 
any one in the heart, never reaches personal interests, 
aims, It 
weak strong, nor the ignorant learned. 


Being Personal , 
S method, when all they 


personal with their pupils. 
appreciations, or desires. never makes the 

The world can- 
not get along without method, but method will never 
run the world. Real, personal, sympathetic earnestness 
is what makes things go, and, as they go, succeed. 











































































Lesson THelps 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1899 


July 2.—Gracious Invitations 
July 9. ee SS 
July 16.—‘The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace 


Hos. 14: 1-9 
Dan. 1: 8-21 
Dan 3: 14-28 


Daniel in Babylon 
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23 Then was the king exceed- 
ing glad for him, and com- 
manded that they should take 
Daniel up out of the den. So 
Daniel was taken up out of the 
den, and no manner of hurt was 
found upon bim, because he be- 
lieved in his God. 


23 done no burt. Then was 
the king exceeding glad, and 
commanded that they should 
take Daniel up out of the 
den. So Daniel was taken 
up out of the den, and no 
manner of hurt was found 
upon him, because he had 
trusted in his God. 


In verse ro the American Revisers would substitute “ beforetime ” for 
*‘ aforetime,’’ and in verse 13 “* who” or “‘ that” for “* which.” 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall 
8. July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions 
6. 
7: 
8. 


August 6.—The New Heart 


August 13.—Fzekiel’s Great Vision . 
August 20 —The River of Salvation 
9. August 27.—Returning from Captivity 
— Rebuilding the Temple 
September 10.— Encouraging the Builders 
Power through the Spirit 


10. 
a. 
12. September 17 
13. 


September 3 


September 24. —Keview. 


% 


Dan 5: 19-31 


Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
Ezek. 37: 1-14 
Ezek 47: 1-12 

Ezra «1-18 
[m0 t0 4:5 
Hag. 2: 1-9 
Zech. 4: 1-14 
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Lesson 5, July 30, 18909 


Daniel in the Den of Lions 


Dan. 6: 10-23 


Read the chapter. 
GOLDEN TEXT: 


COMMON VERSION 


10 | Now when Daniel knew 
that the writing was signed, he 
went into his house ; and, his 
windows being open in his 
chamber toward Je-ru’sa-lém, 
he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and 
zave thanks before his God, as 
Se did aforetime. 

11 ‘Then these men assembled, 
and found Daniel praying and 
making supplication before his 
God. 

12 Then they came near, and 
spake before the king concern- 
ing the king's decree; Hast 
thou not signed a decree, that 
every man that shall ask a 
petition of any God or man 
WVE Pe er-o8 


bueye—dhngee canea.ol shea 
O king, shall be cast into the 
den of lions? The king 
answered and said, The thing zs 
true, according to the law of 
the Médes and_ Peér’si-ans, 
which altereth not. 

13 Then answered they and 
said before the king, ‘That 
Daniel, which ¢s of the children 
of the captivity of Judah, re- 
gardeth not thee, O king, nor 
the decree that thou hast 
signed, but maketh his petition 
three times a day. 

14 Then the king, when he 
heard ¢/Aese words, was sore dis- 
leased with himself, and set A/s 
heart on Daniel to deliver him: 
and he laboured till the going 
down of the sun to deliver him. 

15 Thenthese men assembled 
unto the king, and said unto 
the king, Know, O king, that 
the law of the Médes and Per- 
si-ans /s, That no decree nor 
statute which the king establish- 
eth may be changed. 

16 ‘Then the king commanded, 
and they brought Daniel, and 
cast Aim into the den of lions. 
Now the king spake and said 
unto Daniel, Thy God whom 
thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee. 

17 And a stone was brought, 
and laid upon the mouth of the 
den; and the king sealed it 
with his own signet, and with 
the signet of his lords ; that the 
purpose might not be changed 
concerning Daniel. 

18 § Then the king went to 
his palace, and passed the night 
fasting: neither were instru- 
ments of music brought before 
him : and his sleep went from 
him. 

19 Then the king arose very 
early in the morning, and went 
in haste unto the den of lions, 

20 And when he came to 
the den, he cried with a lamen- 
tabie voice unto Daniel: and 
the king spake and said to 
Daniel, O Daniel. s want of the 
living God, is th 40d, whom 
thou servest cont! ually, able to 
deliver thee fron, the lions ? 

21 Then said Danie) unto the 
king. O king, live for ever. 

22 My God hath sent his 
angel, and hath shut the lions’ 
mouths. that they have not hurt 
me : forasmuch as before 
innocency was found in 
and also before thee, O king, 
have I done no hurt. 


him 
me ; 


Memory verses : 21-23 


The Lord is thy keeper.—Psa. 121 : 5. 


REVISED VERSION 
to And when Daniel knew that 
the writing was signed, he 
went into his house; (now 
his windows were open in his 
chamber toward | erusalem ;) 
and he kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day, and 
prayed, and gave thanks be- 
fore his God, as he did a‘ore- 
time. ‘Then these men as- 
sembled together, and 
found Daniel making peti- 
tion and supplication before 
his God. Then they came 
near, and spake before the 
king concerning the king's 
interdict; Hast thou not 
signed an_ interdict, that 
every man that shall make 


petition unto any god or 
man within thirty days, save 


unto thee, O king, shall be 
cast into the den of lions? 
The king answered and said, 
The thing is true, according 
to the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which ! altereth 
not. ‘Then answeréd they 
and said before the king, 
That Daniel, which is of the 
children of the captivity of 
Judah, regardeth not thee, O 
king, nor the interdict that 
thou hast signed, but maketh 
his petition three times a day. 
Then the king, when he 
heard these words, was sore 
displeased, and set his heart 
on Daniel to deliver him: 
and he laboured till the 
going down of the sun to 
rescue him. Then these 
men assembled together 
unto the king, and said unto 
the king, Know, O king, that 
it is a law of the Medes and 
Persians, that no interdict 
nor statute which the king 
establisheth may be changed. 
Then the king commanded, 
and they brought Daniel, 
and cast him into the den of 
lions. Now the king spake 
and said unto Daniel, Thy 
God whom thou servest con- 
tinually, he will deliver thee. 
And a stone was brought, and 
laid upon the mouth of the 
den ; and the king sealed it 
with his own signet, and 
with the signet of his lords ; 
7that nothing might be 
changed concerning Daniel. 
Then the king went to his 
palace, and passed the night 
fasting : neither were ° instru- 
ments of music brought be- 
fore him : and his sleep fled 
from him. ‘Then the king 
arose very early in the morn- 
ing, and went in haste unto 
the den of lions. And when 
he came near unto the den 
to Daniel, he cried with a 
lamentable voice: the king 
spake and said to Daniel, O 
Daniel, servant of the liv- 
ing God, is thy God, whom 
thou servest continually, able 
to deliver thee from the 
lions? Then said Daniel 
unto the king, O king, live 
for ever. My God hath sent 
his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths, and they have 
not hurt me: forasmuch as 
before him innocency was 
found in me; and also be- 
fore thee, O king, have I 


Aram. Acsseth sot away. * Or, that there might be ne change of pur- 


%Or, damiag girds 


pose 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Watched, Guarded, and Delivered 


Sun.— Looking toward Jerusalem (2 Chron. 6: 
Will God dwell with man? (18). God's house and God’s 
name (ig-21). (God's people in captivity (34-36). Return- 
ing with all the heart (37-39). <A great petition (40-42). 

Mon.— Daniel in Power and in Peril (Dan. 6: 1-14). The con- 
spiracy (1-9). ‘The man of prayer (10,11). ‘lhe complaint 
(12, 13). ‘The troubled king (14). 

Tues.— Daniel in the Den of Lions (Dan. 6 : 15-28). 
changeable law (15). Cast into the den (16, 17). 
God able to deliver ? (18-20.) 
The day of rejoicing (24-28). 

Wed.— Haman's Plot against the Jews ( Esth. 3 : 1-15). 
decai would not bow down (1-3). The purpose of Haman 
(4-6). The king's decree (7-11). The great peril (12-15). 

Thurs.—A Time for Fasting and Prayer (Esth..4: 1-17). The 
queen's question (1-6). Mordecai’s reply (7-9). A time 
for decjsion (10-14). 1 will go in to the king (15-17). 

Fri.—A Sleepless King (Esth. 6: 1-14). The records examined 
(1, 2). The king's question (3-6). The reply of Haman 
(7-9). The triumph of "Mordecai (10-14). 

Sat.— Herod Plots against the Disciples (Acts 12: 1-17). James 
killed, Peter in prison (1-4). ‘The church at prayer (5, 12). 
The angel of deliverance (6-10). ‘The time of rejoicing 
(11-17). 

Sun.— Suffering for Christ (1 Pet. 4: 1-19). Not to live as others 
(1-5). Reasons for courage and faith (6-11). Partakers of 
Christ's sufferings (12-16). Committing all to God (17-19). 


Chicago, Lil. 


18-21, 34-42). 


The un- 
Is thy 
He hath delivered (21-23). 


Mor- 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


aah ach {sige EveNtTs.—The ‘‘ first year’’ of Cyrus 

wae the year heginning in March, 532 B.C. The 
preceding year was the third year of Belshazzar (Dan. 
8:1 ; comp. 27), the seventeenth year of Nabonidus, 
the ‘‘ accession year’’ of Cyrus, he being sovereign of 
Babylon for about two-thirds of the year. By confusion 
of thought, the year 538 is often spoken of as if it were 
the year of the taking of Babylon, which is unfortunate. 
Darius the Mede was either Cyrus himself or some 
colleague of his, so that no time is to be reckoned to his 
reign. The new empire was organized by appointing 
officials, largely those whom the conqueror found in 
office. Daniel, being ‘third ruler in the kingdom"’ 
(Dan. § : 29), was made one of the three ‘ presidents,”’ 
and by his ability soon became the leader of the three 
(6: 1-3). We naturally assume that this was done 
directly after Babylon was taken, and we are not sur- 
prised to find Daniel, before the close of the year, in 
Shushan, the capital of Anshan, doing ‘‘the king's 
business"’ (8 : 1, 27). Early the following year the 
prociamation permitting the Jews to return to Jerusalem 
was issued, possibly from Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media (Ezra6 : 1-2). At some time during these months 
the king was persuaded to publish the interdict under 
which Daniel was condemned. 

TimME.—Probably in the year 538 B.C. 
fore the close of 539 B.C. 

PLAcE.—One of the capitals of the Persian empire, no 
one knows which. 

PARALLEL PassAGES.—Those just referred to. 


Possibly be- 


Auburu Theological Seminary. 
a 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


YRUS, the world-conqueror of the day, having 
hitherto depended largely on the Medes for his 
military strength, did not at once take the throne of 
Babylon, but veiled his final purpose by putting on it 
for the moment a childless puppet of sixty-two, — Darius 
the Mede, Cyrus himself being an Elamite. 

The new empire was now divided into a hundred and 
twenty satrapies, with three presidents over their gover- 
nors, Daniel being set over all as grand vizier. That an 
alien, of a petty race like the Jews, should thus be made 
vice-sultan, to whom the proudest dignitaries of the 
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empire must yield precedence, kindled the bitterest 
jealousies, which culminated in intrigues and plots to 
get one so hated disgraced and put to”death. The 
scheme finally adopted was to trap the old king into 
making a decree that for thirty days no one was to ‘‘ ask 
a petition’’ from any god or man, except from Darius 
himself. 

The kings of Babylon, like Oriental kings generally, 
and like the Pharaohs, claimed descent from the gods, 
and demanded divine honors as thus of their order, so 
that the monstrous pride of the despot readily permitted 
this servile and blasphemous flattery, and he issued the 
decree suggested. To refuse obedience was to die. 
Would Daniel save his life and high dignity by for- 
swearing his fidelity in the past to Jehovah? They felt 
sure he would think there were worse things than death, 
and foremost of these, apostasy. And so it was. 

There was no longer a temple at Jerusalem, but the 
spot where God had once sat between the cherubim was 
still sacred, and pious Jews prayed towards it, as Ma- 
hommedans still pray towards Mecca, and modern Jews 
towards the ark in their synagogues. On learning the 
decree, Daniel made no change in his worship, but, 
opening his window, as usual, in the sacred direcuon, 
prayed towards the holy hill of far-off Zion (1 Kings 
8 : 42, 48; Psa.5:7; Jonah2:4). His offense, at 
once reported to Darius, disclosed the trick played on 
the old king to get his favorite put out of the way, but a 
fatal rule that no law once proclaimed could be changed 
left him no escape. Daniel must die. 

Like the Assyrian kings, those of Babylon had huge 
pits in which were kept the wild bulls or lions used 
when the great king wished a bull or a lion hunt; and 
into these pits special criminals were thrown, to be 
gored or eaten. This we learn from the tablets. In 
Daniel's case the pit of lions was chosen, and into this 
the prophet, now at least eighty years old, was cast, the 
stone door of the pit being secured by the seal royal. 

Sad at heart, Darius spent the hours till next morning 
in great trouble, and then hurried to the pit, and with a 
broken voice called down to Daniel, in case his God had 
been able to deliver him from the lions. To his great 
joy, he found that Jehovah had stood by his servant’ 
(Heb. 11 : 33), and that he was unhurt Then fol- 
lowed, with Oriental completeness, the royal vengeance 
on those who had overreached him. Not only they, 
but their wives and children, were dragged to the pit, 
and, while Daniel was taken out and reinstated in more 
than his former honor, they were flung to the wild beasts, 
with no hope of deliverance, for indeed they were in- 
stantly torn in pieces. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE story of Daniel in the lions’ den has always been 

most attractive to children. The highest known 

bravery and allegiance to duty has been made of absorb- 
ing interest to youth. 

Teach (1.) that God not only inspires wisdom to read 
handwriting on the wall (last lesson), to live pure lives 
(next lesson), to prophesy the future, etc., but he in- 
spires courage also. Recall Moses before Pharaoh, and 
before God on Sinai (Isa. 6 : 8), Peter and John (Acts 
4: 13), etc. Every string and chord of the human 
harp lies before him, and he plays upon them all at 
will. All the shrinking and shrieking of terror are as 
possible as the firmness of holy courage. 

(2.) Schemes of iniquity formed against others can be 
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made to recoil against those who frame them (v. 24). 
Haman’ s gallows. 
‘** Engineer hoist with his own petard."’ 

(3.) Angel ministry is distinctly set forth (v. 22). 
What a new realm of most helpful service of man! 
They all are ministering spirits. They minister to 
Christ in the hour of his agony, and to us in ours. An 
angel is enough to close lions’ mouths. Christ comes 
himself to the fiery furnace. 

(4.) Daniel, as an old man, exemplifies the same vir- 
tues that made him eminent as a young man (Lesson 2, 
this quarter). Years of constant growth in such excel- 
lencies make any achievement possible. 

(5.) Note the spirit in which this known peril was 
faced. When Daniel knew that the writing was signed, 
and he was watched, he went into his chamber and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God (v. 10). It re- 
minds one of that crisis in the life of Christ, ‘‘ He took 
the cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it 
to them.'’ There are things so much greater than 
life, that we may be thankful to exchange physical life 
for them. Lions and angels are better companions than 
a king, sleepless because of wrong-doing. 

(6.) In the morning troubled doubt cries outside the 
den, ‘‘Is thy God able to deliver thee?’’ Perfect faith 
shouts from within the den, ‘‘My God hath sent his 
angel.’’ 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


A® he did aforetime (v. 10). The best discussion of 

the tremendous fact and law of habit I have ever 
found is in the ‘* Principles of Psychology,’’ by Professor 
William James of Harvard University (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 1890). He says: ‘‘Could the young 
but realize how soon they will become mere walking 
bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their 
conduct while in the plastic state. We are spinning our 
own fates, good or evil, and never to be undone. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its never so little 
scar. The drunken- Rip Van Winkle, in Jeffersgn's 
play, excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by say- 
‘I won't count this time!’ Well! he may not 
count it ; but it is being counted none the less. 
among his nerve-cells and fibers the molecules are 
counting it, registering and storing it up, to be used 
against him when the next temptation comes. Nothing 
we ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out. 
Of course, this has its good side as well as its bad one. 
As we become permanent drunkards by so many sepa- 
rate drinks, 


ing, 
Down 


so we become saints in the moral, and 
authorities and experts in the practical and scientific 
spheres, by so many separate acts and hours of work."’ 
Strikingly is this fact and law of habit, and working on 
the right side, illustrated in Daniel. Because he had 
been steady in his devotion ‘‘aforetime,’’ when no 
danger threatened, it was natural and easy for him to 
keep, steady at it in the time when danger menaced. 
The law and force of habit were working for him on the 
That ‘‘aforetime’’ is for every one of us 
constantly accumulating capital of dark or bright for the 
time ahead. 


sunward side. 


In what way are your habits tending ?— 
there is no more important practical question for any- 
body. There is no more precious treasure than to have 
habit helping on the side of righteousness. There is no 
sadder doom than to have habit helping against right- 
eousness. How is it with you? 

Then the king... was sore displeased, and set his hecrt 
on Daniel to deliver him. ... Know, O king, that it is 
a law of the Medes and Persians, that no interdict nor 
statute which the king establisheth may be changed. 
Then the king commanded, and they brought Daniel, 
And so 
Yet for his helplessness he 
was culpable because he never should have issued so 
foolish and wicked a decree. 


aid cast him into the den of lions (vs. 14-16). 
even the king was helpless. 


I think it had been better 
had he bravely refused to do the mean and cruel thing, 
statute or no statute. But, that question aside, the 
king's plight of helplessness well illustrates the state in 
which we often set ourselves. This is the momentous 
fact, —doing a thing, you cannot completely control the 


results of your doing. Before and at the moment of 
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your doing, you have control ; the instant, however, the 
deed is done, its results shoot beyond even a king's 
scepter. ‘* Take my influence and bury it with me,"’ 
Ah! that 
Though a professing Christian, he had 
done unchristian acts, and their results not even his 
burial could stay. Watch your intended deeds before 
you do them. Having done them, you are largely help- 
less as to their results, though you may regret them 
never so sorely. And as this king was, for the results 
of your doing you are steadily responsible. 

My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions 
mouths, and they have not hurt me: forasmuch as 
before him innocency was found in me,; and also before 
thee, O king, have I done no hurt (v. 22). Behold the 
power of a conscious rectitude! It gives peace to the 
self ; it was not Daniel in the den, but the king upon 
his throne, who had the restless, torturing night. It 
gives peace toward God ; conscious of his innocency, 
though in the lions’ den, Daniel could say ‘« My God ;”’ 
and the sweetest peace possible for the soul springs from 
the felt possession of God. It gives peace amid diffi- 
cult circumstances ; even among the lions Daniel was 
at peace ; and I am sure that his calm peacefulness, 
looking forth from his steady eye, and streaming from 
every untrembling gesture, had much to do with keep- 
ing the lions quiet. Conscious rectitude,—there is no 
force so masterful. The most growling circumstances 
will, sooner or later, quail before it. 


Philadelphia. 


wailed a Christian fellow as he lay dying. 
could not be. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 10, 11.—Daniel deliberately disobeyed the 
decree that required him to do wrong.— 7hat the 
writing was signed: Rather, ‘‘inscribed,'’ as in § : 24. 
But the idea is that of official writing, to which, in our 
modern usage, the signing of a paper is analogous. — 
LTis wendvws 0eing open : 
sion is much better than that of the New, but the syntax 
is correctly indicated by the parenthesis in the Revised 
Version. What follows is in part explained by the cir- 
cumstance that his chamber had open windows, giving 
Had Daniel been the only per- 
son concerned, perhaps he would have covered his win- 
But there were hundreds of 
thousands of Jews who would be affected by the inter- 
dict, and it was becoming in their leader to avoid all 
show of fear.— Zoward Jerusalem. . 
For several days, perhaps. As his enemies found their 
occasion against him ‘‘ concerning the law of his God’’ 


This 1emdering uf the Old Ver 


an unobstructed view. 


dows while he prayed. 


. three timesaday: 


(v. 5), it is interesting to note that praying toward Jeru- 
salem and praying three times a day are not mentioned 
in the Pentateuch, but are mentioned in the later Scrip- 
tures (1 Kings 8 : 38, 42, 44, 48, etc. ; Jonah 2:4; 
Psa. 55 : 17, etc.).—Anceled : If there were spies some- 
where watching his open windows, they would see that 


7 


~ 


he was at prayer.—/Prayed: The four words used in 
these two verses to describe his prayer are worth study- 
ing one by one. And they are finely illustrated in the 
recorded prayer (Dan. 9 : 1-19) made by Daniel this same 
year.— Zhese men: The presidents, satraps, deputies, 
etc. (vs. 1-4, 6, 7). The statement that tnere were 2 
hundred and twenty satraps (v. 1) has been attacked as 
a historical exaggeration, inasmuch as the number of 
But this has 
little weight, inasmuch as the provisional organization 


satraps in later times was much smaller. 


made immediately after the taking of Babylon may 
naturally have been very different from the various 
forms of permanent organization that afterward pre- 
vailed.—Assembled: Got together excitedly, as in the 
margin of verse 6. One noon, apparently, their spies 
reported to them that Daniel was at prayer, and a crowd 
of them, pretending to be astonished and indignant, 
rushed to his chamber, and found him in the act. 
Verses 12, 13.—They accuse him before Darius. — 
The king: This monarch is described as ‘* Darius the 
son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, who was 
made king over the realm of the Chaldeans,"’ ‘* being 
about threescore and two years old'’ (9:1; 5 : 31; 
6 1). He 
through the Book of Daniel. 


is not known by 
It 
Cyrus himself, for it is not expressly said (6 


Cyrus succeeded him. 


this name excepting 
be that he was 
: 28) that 
Or he may have been some 


may 
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general or colleague of Cyrus. Possibly his name may 
sometime be recovered from the monuments, as that of 
Belshazzar has been.—//ast thou not signed: Before 
they name the accused person, they draw from-the king 
arather pompous declaration concerning the unaltera- 
bility of Medo-Persian law.— 7hat Danie/: Then they 
name the offender, springing the name upon the king. 
‘* That’’ is a conjunction in this place, and not a de- 
monstrative adjective. — Of the children of the captivity 
of Judah: \t is assumed that the king will find the 
phrase a familiar éne, and that was the case if he was 
at about that time considering the question of the return 
of the Jewish ‘exiles to Palestine (Ezra 1). 

Verses 14, 15.—Finding himself entrapped, the king 
Strives to escape.— Was sore displeased: He knew the 
worth of Daniel, and how great a loss his death would 
be. Doubtless he had also a friendly feeling for Daniel, 
and a dread of offending Daniel's God. But, on the 
other hand, how could he resist these men ?—Set Ais 
heart; Yet he resolutely tried to resist.—Laboured till 
the going down of the sun: He did not yield easily. — 
Assembled; Acted in concert and excitedly, as in verses 
6 and 11.—/¢ ts a daw, etc. : They reiterate the prin- 
ciple which the king himself had laid down, and which 
was in itself correct. Merely technical right may some- 
times be made the means of the most cruel injustice. 
The writer of the Book of Daniel here seems to speak of 
the immutability of the decree as a matter of custom 
then ancient, and he is not, therefore, chargeable with 
an anachronism, for when Cyrus conquered Babylon the 
Medo- Persian kingdom was already an old kingdom. 

Verses 16-18.——Even absolute monarch cannot 
always have his own way, and at sunset the king sur- 
rendered. — They brought Daniel: Such trial as he had 
was in his absence.—Now the king spake : 
‘« The king answered."’ 


an 


Literally, 
The implication is that some- 
thing remarkable occurred at the casting of Daniel into 
the den, calling for a reply by the king. Probably the 
remarkable thing that occurred was that the lions did 
him no immediate harm.—7/y God... will deliver 
thee: A wild hope springs ap. within the king that 
Daniel’ s God will really rescue him by miracle. — Wiz 
his cwn signet, and with the signet of his lords: \f the 
den had been left unsealed, Daniel might have been 
secretly assassinated by order of the lords, or rescued by 
order of the king. Having thus taken precautions that 
the law should have its course, and Daniel and his ac- 
cusers abide the results, the king passed the night fast- 
ing and sleepless. —/nstruments of music : 
Revised Version, ‘‘ dancing girls,"’ which is favored by 
the fact that the word here translated ‘‘ brought"’ is cur- 
rently used of persons, and not of things. But 
amusements could cure the king's insomnia. 

Verses 19-23.—In the morning, Daniel was alive. 
The sentence that he should be cast to the lions had 
been executed, and the law had no further claim upon 
him, and the king was free to do as he liked with him. 
—Hath sent his angel: Just as a person like ‘a son of 
the gods’’ was in the furnace with the three Hebrew 
men (Dan. 3 : 25). A similar close analogy with the 
third chapter appears in all the details that follow. 


In margin of 


no 
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“Stopped the Mouths of Lions” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE politicians round Darius, like some others 
nearer home, believed fervently in the ‘‘ spoils’’ 
theory of office. Here was a foreigner at the top of the 
tree, keeping them out of the post which, by right of 
conquest, belonged to a Mede or a Persian. He must 
clearly be got rid of before justice could be done to the 
superior claims of race, which, of course, should be con- 
sidered before efficiency. How like 
nature everywhere and always ! 


itself is human 


But how to get rid of an incorruptibly honest and un- 
deniably capable civil servant was a puzzle. The per- 
plexity of his enemies as to where to find a flaw to fasten 
on, was a reluctant tribute to him. ‘‘ We shall not find 
any occasion against this Daniel, except. . . concerning 
the law of his God,"’ said they, admitting his blamc- 
lessness, and calculating on his stanch adherence to his 
religion. That double impression should be made by 
all Christians in their intercourse with the world, —that 
























































































































































their conduct is unimpeachable, and their obedieuce to 
God's law absolute, whatever it costs. 

The decree by which Daniel's ruin was sought strikes 
us as the very climax of servile adulation on the one 
hand, and of inflated arrogance become blasphemous 
on the other. But it was no unheard-of stretch of flat- 
tery to deify a monarch. Polytheism degrades the idea 
of deity so far as that it is easy to admit a man, espe- 
cially a powerful one like a Darius, into the circle of the 
gods ; indeed, the king was, in many lands, regarded as 
in some sense an embodiment of his patron god. But 
what a glimpse into the state of mind in Darius, and in 
the plotters, we get through the fact that the one could 
accept and the others propose such a measure ! 

What a different world we enter when we pass from 
base intrigues, and worship degraded into flattery, and a 
trap to catch a devout soul, to Daniel's still chamber ! 
We note his calm ignoring of the decree. He ‘‘ knew 
that the writing was signed,’' but he did not deviate a 
hair’ s-breadth from his usual practice, nor hesitate for a 
moment what to do. When we take counsel of con- 
science only, the road is generally wonderfully plain. 
It is the bringing in of considerations of expediency and 
personal advantage that introduces bewildering com- 
plexities. Suppose Daniel had said to himself, ‘‘ Should 
I not avoid open disobedience ? 
‘usefulness’ by flying in the face of an edict? 


Ought I to peril my 
May | 
not pray in my heart for a month, and save myself ?"’ 
If he had faltered, he would probably have succumbed. 
‘The only path of safety lay in immediate determination, 
and execution of the resolution. To leave out one of 
the appointed seasons of prayer would have been peril- 
ous, for it would have been a great deal more difficult to 
resume the interrupted habit than to go right on without 
a break. One of the devil's most useful suggestions is, 
‘* Just this once, while the storm lasts ; you can easily 
begin again when things have quieted.'’ But, if we 
give an inch, he takes an ell, and suspended habits of 
goodness are terribly apt to be choked by being suspended. 

But Daniel did not flaunt his nonconformity, nor run 


\i- head inta the noose. He made no parade of his 
prayers. His ‘*chamber'’ was probably an ‘‘ upper 


room '’ on the roof where he had privacy, and there he 
‘worshiped towards thy holy temple.'’ As Jews and 
Monhammedans still do, by a natural and beautifu} im- 
pulse, he looked away westwards, through the open 
lattice, to the place where the ruined house stood deso- 
late ; and, with the passionate devotion of the exile, in 
imagination laid his sacrifice of prayer on the cold 
altar. 

It is 
easy to represent him as merely an example of a cere- 
monial worshiper, an unspiritual martyr for a form. 
But such a conception of him mistakes the whole spirit 
of the story. 


His devotion had fixed times for its expression, 


A prayer which a man will die sooner 
than omit is a good deal more than a form. We hear 
much in this day of the superiority of the free spirit to 
times and seasons and outward expressions of worship, 
and of a devotion diffused through the life, as prefer- 
able to a devotion concentrated in specific acts at fixed 
times. But unless there are such fixed acts, there will 
be little diffused devotion, It will be evaporated out 
of, not diffused through, the daily life. If there are no 
reservoirs, there will be no water in the pipes. The 
nerves must be knit up into ganglia, if there is to be 
sensibility through all the bedy. If a man does not 
pray at definite times, and that daily, he may talk as he 
likes about all life being worship, but ‘‘ any time’’ will 
soon come to mean ‘no time,”’ 

No doubt, the plotters had spies enough. If they did 
not disdain to be conspirators, they would not disdain to 
be eaves-droppers, and they got evidence soon. Then, 
knowing what they would find, they ‘‘ assembled,"’ or, 
as the word is rendered in the margin of verse 6, ‘‘ came 
tumultuously,’’ breaking in on Daniel, and taking him 
in the very act. No doubt, he had heard their noisy 
approach, and _ have ceased his prayer for the time. 
But, like a trv : 

he will not desist, come what may, and prayed the more 
earnestly because the blow had fallen at last. Whether 
they seized him then, we do not know. Apparently, 
they were contented for the moment with having estab- 
lished his guilt and got a case to lay before Darius. So 
they hurried to the king, and Daniel had still time to 
escape ; for it was not till the evening that ‘‘ the king 
commanded, and they brought Daniel’ (v. 16). He 


probably stayed still in his house, the calmest of all 


ervant of God, brave because trustfv], 
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concerned. Why should he flee or be perturbed? He 
had God with him, and was kept in perfect peace, see- 
ing that in everything, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, he made his requests known unto God. 

Apparently, it was in the morning that the “ presi- 
dents and princes'’ had seen and heard Daniel's prayer, 
and it took all day to carry out their plot They go to 
work ingeniously, first getting Darius to confirm the decree, 
and to recall the immutability of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Only when he has been brought into the 
fit temper of sensitiveness to any despising of his author- 
ity, do they let out the name of the offender, and they 
carefully designate him by the name which would fan 
any prejudice against a criminal. They do not call him 
by his official title, but rake up his foreign origin and 
ignominious position as one of a captive race. They 
put the worst construction on his act, and set in the 
front of their indictment that ‘‘ he regardeth not ¢hee."’ 

Despots are generally tools in the hands of their min- 
isters, and this Darius, who was worshiped as a god, was 
fairly coerced by the flatterers, who brought him lip 
adulation, but made him do what they wished. They 
had him in the net, and he spent all day, like a lion in 
the toils, in vain efforts to break through. A strong 
man would have crashed through the cobwebs, but this 
‘‘god"’ was a weak man, and though his worshipers 
ascribed to him infallibility and unchangeableness, he 
felt the bitterness of self-reproach, and would fain have 
been only a man and free to change his mind. What 
we have written we have written, and, willing or un- 
willing, we have to go on in the path we have begun. 
The blood of Jesus, and it only, can blot out the hand- 
writing that is against us, and cancel the unchangeable 
decrees which we ourselves have passed. 

There is something very impressive in the silence of 
the narrative as to Daniel during all that long day of 
weak efforts by Darius to save him, and stedfast pressure 
applied by the conspirators to secure his death. <‘‘ He 
that believeth shall not make haste.’’ His character 
and his quiet ignoring of the decree had excited the 
king’s admiration. It is a good testimonial to a Chris- 
tian man when a non-Christian recognizes that he serves 
God continually. Darius’s notion of service may have 
been very poor, and meant only the forms of worship, 
but the tribute is sincere, and one to be coveted by us. 
‘*A good report of them that are without’’ is. secured 
best by not modifying obedience to conscience one 
atom. Transparent sincerity, not supple compliance, 
will win it. 

What a contrast between the night spent by the king 
and by the martyr! Whether conscience was working 
on the former or not, regret at losing his trusted coun- 
cilor, anger at not being able to have his way, annoy- 
ance at having been tricked into signing Daniel's death- 
warrant unawares, and, let us hope, some twinge. of 
repentance, made the occupant of the palace restless 
amidst his luxuries. A good conscience, a calm trust in 
God, and the experience of the first moments in the 
lions’ den kept Daniel in peace, and probably he and 
they slept quietly all the night. A strange bedroom, and 
strange companions ! 

Note the double reason given for the miracle. Daniel 
says that it was because of his innocency (which is not 
to be taken as if he was unconscious of any sin), and of 
his having committed no crime against the king. The 
author of the book assigns a reason which goes deeper, 
and sounds liker the New Testament ; for he says that 
Daniel's trust in his God was the reason. Both expla- 
The faith which 
brings God's angels to our help must prove itself living 
by the works it produces, and the ‘‘ innocency’’ which 
will draw them from the sky must rest on that trust, 
which is the productive mother of all true blamelessness 
before the world and God. 


nations must be taken into account. 


The old experience of Daniel avails still, though many 
a saint has been torn by the lions since then. God does 
not love the martyrs whom he left unrescued less than 
the man whom he delivered. Stephen dying outside the 
city wall is as truly being helped by the Saviour, whom 
he saw standing at the right hand of God, as was Peter 
whom the angel waked in the prison and led into lib- 
Paul remembered Daniel when he wrote about 
himself, ** I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion ;"’ 
but that did not make him less sure that the time of his 
departure was at hand, nor did the expectation of im- 
pending martyrdom make him doubt that God would 
deliver him from every evil work, and save him into his 


erty. 
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heavenly kingdom. We are delivered from dangers and 
death, not only by escaping from them, but by being 
led through them, and death itself is God's last angel, 
who perfects our deliverance, and ushers into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Nete.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of beoks which will 
be useful to such a ciass following the present lessons, will te 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is fallowing the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Daniel 6 to 12. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

In order that the student may have a fair idea of the 
Book of Daniel as a whole, it seems essential to include 
in this final study the apocalyptic visions of the future 
kingdom of God, for which chapters 1 to 6 are a 
preparation. 

According to the setting of the book, chapter 6 relates 
a scene in Daniel's long life, which took place sev- 
enty years after his exile. His jealous associates con 
trive to make him violate an unreasonable law, and 
receive the penalty. God so signally delivers him that 
Darius solemnly decrees that his subjects shall reverence 
Him alone. Historically, the chapter raises many real 
difficulties. The Darius who organized all Asia into 
satrapies (6 : 1, 25) was Darius the Persian (521-485 
B.C.), who succeeded the son of Cyrus instead of pre- 
ceding Cyrus (6 : 28). He is the first Darius known in 
Asiatic history, as at present understood. The Darius 
of this chapter, described as the predecessor of Cyrus, is 
often accounted for as a viceroy, who ruled Babylon for 
a period, but no trace is found of him in contempora y 
history. Even were such a ruler identified, the biblical 
references to him would hardly be those of a contempo- 
rary. It is only fair to say that the difficulties of the 
book have never yet found a solution which satisfied all 
points of view. : 

The main point to settle is its general purpose and 
point of view. As a book of cheer and comfort, was it 
aimed at the generation of Daniel, or at later genera- 
tions? The apocalyptic visions of chapters 2, 7 to 12 
all seem to point to the period of bitter persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes (176-164 B.C.). He is the ‘little 
horn’’ (7:8) of ‘fierce countenance"’ (8 : 23), who 
causes ‘‘ the sacrifice to cease'’ (9 : 27), and ‘‘ magni- 
fies himself above the God of gods’’ (11 : 36). The 
great purpose of the apocalypses seems to be to affirm in 
case of each vision that the supremacy of this king will 
be brief (about three and a half years), and that Jehovah 
himself will visit him with a destructive judgment, after 
which the longed-for Messianic kingdom will be estab- 
lished. it seems only natural to think of such visions as 
intended, not for Daniel's contemporaries, but for those 
of the second century B.C. 

This may seem a very commonplace interpretation of 
such a book as Daniel, but it is at least faithful to the 
facts. 

1}. REFERENCE LITERATT RE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is net dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. | 


For clear and valuable but opposite discussions of 
these chapters see Farrar’s and Fuller's commentaries. 
Kennedy's ‘‘ Book of Daniel from the Christian Stand- 
point "’ is uniformly unfair in its presentation of its argu- 
ments. For the historic data concerning Babylon's fall, 
etc., see Kent, ‘‘ History Jewish People’’ (71-78), re- 
garding the Book of Daniel (278-281, 323-340). 

III. QvEsTIoNs FOR STuDY AND Dyscussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration. to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lessun 
helps im this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

t. Daniels Last Test. (1.) What was Daniel's age 
and official standing at this time ? (2.) From what mo- 
tive was he conspired against? By what ingenious 
scheme did his associates put him into an attitude of 
rebellion ? [Geikie: § 2. McLaren: 41. Wright: § 2.] 

2. His Method of Meeting tt. (3.) Was Daniel a 
little over-particular in regard to the publicity of his 
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prayers and the direction he faced? Was this his only 
test ? [Geikie : 993, 4. McLaren: | 4 Hoyt: v. 10} 
(4.) What may we conjecture to have been the subject 
of his frequent prayers ? 

3. The Outcome. (5.) What series of results ensued 
after Daniel's sentence had been executed ? 

4. The Four Destructive Beasts (chap. 7) (6.) 
What were the four kingdoms? (v. 17.) Just what was 
te happen after the activity of the ‘‘ diverse’’ (7 : 24-27) 
king ? 

5. The Ram and the He-Goat (chap. 8). (7.) How 
does ‘this differ from the corresponding portion of the 
last vision ? Is verse 14 the only distinctive addition ? 

6. The Great Vision of Anguish and Final Triumph 
(chaps. 10-12: 4). (8.) Point out how curiously accu- 
rate a survey of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the Greek kings before him is given in chapter 11? (9.) 
Who, after all, is doing the fighting with such opponents 
as Antiochus, according to the vision? What is the 
conclusion ? 

7. Danielas a Prophecy. (10.) Which is the inci- 
dental element in the Book of Daniel,—to unveil his- 
tory, or to supply faith and courage ? For whom was it 
apparently intended, —the exiles of 586 B.C., or the perse- 
cuted Jews of 175 B.C. ? Were the predictions fulfilled in 
any legitimate sense ? Which is the more important, — 
the impression made by the utterance of a prediction, or 
its fulfilment ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
{Fer general discussion under the direction of the 'eader.} 

Happy are they who can only be assailed because of 
their virtues. Excess of devotion may be an evil, but 
one with which we can afford to be lenient. 

Daniel might well have thought his case one that 
admitted of a little concession,—a retirement to his 
closet, —his life being more valuable than a mere quibble 
about places of prayer. 

The keynote of the book is unswerving fidelity to 
highest principle under all circumstances. 
God will certainly recognize. 


Such loyalty 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. . 
Getting into Trouble through Religion 


Morr men who get into trouble do so through neg- 

lect of religion. Drunkards, brawlers, burglars, 
and all law-breakers have themselves to thank for their 
For every one who gets into trouble because 
he has stood for duty, there are a thousand who do so 
because they have been faithless to duty. It is true that 
‘‘ godliness is profitable unto all things,’’ and yet it is 
also true that, at times, fidelity to duty may bring a man 
inte severe straits. This is because this world is hostile 
to God, for it does not love righteousness any more now 
than in days gone by. 


disasters. 


Daniel was the most upright 
man in the kingdom, and yet to-day we find him, just 
on that account, the only man in the kingdom in a den 
of lions. But he is not the only man who has suffered 
in this way. Joseph went to prison rather than do a 
wrong thing, and John the Baptist lost his head simply 
because he dared to tell the truth. Paul and Silas went 
to jail because they did a good deed, and, in doing it, 
antagonized some wicked men. In fact, if we could 
assemble all those who have suffered for righteousness’ 
sake, and march them in one army, we could form sev- 
eral regiments each a thousand strong. Among them 
we should find those who had been beheaded, those 
who had been stoned, those who had been sawn asunder, 
many who had been burned at the stake, many more 
who had been tortured, many who had been slain with 
the sword ; while, at the head of all this ‘‘army of 
martyrs,’’ would march their great Captain, who him- 
self suffered the death of a malefactor on the cross. 

But, if this is so, how then is ‘godliness profit- 
able ?"’ In this, that even those who thus suffered had 
a rich reward in the deep consciousness that they were 
on the side of the right. This brought to them a spirit- 
ual joy and even triumph that nothing else could give. 
I verily believe that Joseph in prison was happier than 
Potiphar s wife out of prison ; and that Elijah in exile 
was happier than Jezebel in her palace of ivory ; and 
that Paul and Silas in jail were more at peace in their 
own souls than those who put them there ; and, finally, 
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that John the Baptist was more triumphant than Herod 
in his fortress. 

That, however, is not all. Remember that this world 
is better off to-day because these men have lived and 
suffered. They have been the salt of the earth. True, 
the world was not worthy of them, but it is to-day better 
and purer because they dared to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake. If we to-day laud soldiers who die for their coun- 
try, much more should we praise those who die for God 
and the right 

This, however, is not all. Those who thus die for 
truth have an everlasting reward. This world does not 
end all. God does not settle all accounts on this side of 
the grave. He who is faithful unto death has awaiting 
him a crown of righteousness, compared with which the 
most costly of earthly crowns is as nothing. If heaven 
is more enduring than earth, and its crowns more pre- 
cious than those of earthly monarchs, then it pays to 
suffer for the right; and we shall find that, after all, 
godliness has its genuine rewards here, and its more 
glorious rewards in the eternal world that isto come. In 
that final award that shall be made, all those who have 
prized temporal things more than those that are eternal, 
will find out that they have simply made an awful 
mistake. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


RING out by questioning what is known of the life 
and character of Daniel, from the boy in Babylon 
to the old man before the king in sudden fear. 

Darius. —Darius was the king who took the throne of 
Babylon from Belshazzar, though Cyrus was the ruler 
of the whole empire of the Medes and Persians. 
Darius found Daniel the third ruler of the kingdom, 
wearing his honors, with the gold chain and robe he had 
won as a wise interpreter. When? Darius divided his 
kingdom under the rule and care of a hundred and twenty 
princes, called ‘‘satraps'’ in the Revised Version. Over 
these were three presidents. Of these three Daniel was 
‘distinguished’ above all, for he was wise and of 
kindly spirit, just to all, and prudent. Darius thought 
it would be well to set him to rule over the whole realm. 

Presidents and Princes.—They did not mean to be 
tuled over by or put under a Jew who had been a captive, 
and had risen to greater honor than they, and they con- 
sulted together how they might put him out of their way. 
It was like a case in Jerusalem years after, when an in- 
nocent, just man was brought before the governor, who 
knew that ‘it was for envy they delivered him,’’ and 
he could find no fault in him. The princes tried to find 
some record of wrong-doing they might bring against 
Daniel, some political reason for getting him out of office, 
but only faithful service, and not an error or wrong, had 
ever been put on record against him. 
find blame,’ 
ligion, and the way he worships his God."’ 


‘‘We can never 
they said, ‘‘ unless in regard to his re- 
They 
planned accordingly, and then assembled in great state, 
with flattering words to the king as they proposed their 
pian. 

A Royal Decree.—The presidents and deputies, coun- 
sellors and captains, after ‘‘a tumultuous meeting,’’ 
agreed to suggest a royal decree that for thirty days no 
one in the kingdom should dare ask any prayer or pe- 
tition of any god or man save of King Darius, or, if they 
They asked the king 
‘«to establish a royal statute, and to make an interdict,"’ 
as they had agreed. Then they begged him to sign the 
writing, that it could not be changed, for by their law a 
decree of the king was unalterable. How pleased they 
were to have settled the fate of the pious old man whose 
life was a constant check upon any dishonest political 
tricks or wrong! They knew Daniel would keep on 
praying, and, if they only could prove it, they were sure 
of a feast for the waiting lions. 

Continuing in Prayer.—Daniel knew all about the 
plan, the king's signature, and the unalterable law. 
Should Daniel cease to pray, since he knew the malice 
of envious men, and that lions were in the den near the 
palace, ready for prisoners? After a life-habit of prayer 
for nearly ninety years, would God be merciful if he should 
suspend his habit fora month? As well might one take 
no food for thirty days as to so starve the soul ; as well be 
denied air for the lungs as to try to live without the 


did, be cast mto a den of lions. 
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Christian's ‘vital breath.'' Should he keep on pray- 
ing, but do it in silence and in secret ? Would not God 
hear tnspoken prayer in his heart, which enemies could 
not hear nor prove? He would not disown his God, or 
show fear of any earthly power. He went to his house 
to pray. Did he close his windows when he knelt three 
times a day? Was it blind faith or habit, that he faced 
Jerusalem as he prayed? He knew that when the Tem- 
ple was built the Lord promised to bless those who 
looked toward Jerusalem and the holy place where he 
had promised to meet his people. Daniel knelt and 
prayed and gave thanks to God as he had always done, 
For what do you suppose he gave thanks that day ? 

The King Displeased.—The cunning princes came 
again to the king. 
asked, 
praying, 
unalterable law and how to save his best prime minister. 
How did the king at the door of the den praise Daniel's 
faithfulness to his God? Could he really have believed 
God would deliver Daniel, or was it only a wish that he 
might? Jt did not prevent his sealing the stone at the 
mouth of the den. 


‘* Did you sign the decree ?"’ they 
Then they scornfully told of Daniel and his 
Darius was in a dilemma, how to keep his 


In the Palace.—No music, no dancing girls, no feast- 
ing, no sleep, for the king that night. Perhaps, as he 
fasted, he prayed to his gods for the man he had sent to 
the lions. In the early morning, when he called to 
Daniel, the ‘‘servant of the living God,’’ how did a 
cheery voice answer him? Daniel had no chance until 
after punishment to tell of his ‘‘ innocency,’’ and that 
he had faithfully served his king. Happier than the 
cardinal in England who wished he had served his God 
as faithfully as he had served his king, for God would 
not have forsaken him ; for, ‘‘ because he had trusted in 
his God,’’ Daniel was safe. ‘‘ The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and detiv- 
ereth them."’ 
filment 


How many such promises and their ful- 


can you remember? The story would be 
incomplete without telling the fate of Daniel's accusers, 
and the decree of Darius that all should fear the living 


anal £.:.1 


God. Daniel's fortitude 
through all the vast kingdom. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutn.—God is our Keeper. 
Teaching. —Obey him. 

Introduction.—Here is a city (draw square) much like 
the one in which we live. It has a strange name; it is 
called Destruction. Here is another (draw square), 
beautiful beyond telling, called Mt Zion. Who can 
come and draw a line that shall show the shortest dis- 
tance between these two cities ? The shortest way is the 


straight way. The straight way is the right way, and is 


God's way. Here is a man (short line) named Pilgrim, 
who has left the city of Destruction, and is on the way 
to Mt Zion. 
narrow place in the road, and there, on either side, was a 


great, roaring lion. 


One day, in his journey he came to a very 


How frightened poor Pilgrim was, and 
thow he wanted to turn back, as he had seen others do! 
But, if he did, hc w could he reach the beautiful city of 
As 
he stood hesitating what to do, he heard a friendly voice 
‘““Don't be afraid ; 
Thus encouraged, but still trembling with fear, on Pil- 
but they did not hurt 


Mt. Zion, as there was no other road leading to it ? 


calling, the lions are chained.’’ 
grim went, right past the lions 
him, they only growled. 

This is a picture that a wise man gives us to show us 
that in God's pleasant way there are some hard things to 
meet. They are, however, like chained lions, and can- 
not really hurt us. 


member that ‘ 


They should rather help us to re- 
God is our Keeper." Don't you know, 
when danger comes, how quickly you remember that 
father is with you, although before you walked on think- 
ing little about him ; but, when frightened, how eagerly 
you took his hand! So difficulties help us to remember 
that the Lord is our Keeper (drill on Golden Text), and 
is always near us. We need fear no harm while walk- 
ing in his way. 

Mary's mother had company come to spend the night, 
and, to make room for them, she sent her little daughter 
into the next house to sleep with Minnie,—a girl a little 
older than Mary. Long before the hour, Mary was 


troubled thinking what she would do when bedtime 
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came. Should she jump into bed and whisper her 
prayer, so that Minnie should not know, or should she 
wait till her friend was asleep, and then get up and 
kneel the bedside? She had heard Minnie make 
fun of others, and she was sure that she would make fun 
of her, and she dreaded it, just as we would. 


by 


None of 
What should 
She knew what she ought to do, but there, 
like a lion across the way, stood the dread of being 
teased. 


us like to have others make sport of us’ 
she do? 


But, remembering the story that we have in tc- 
day's lesson, she knelt, and God sent his angel to help 
her. 

At first her friend said disagreeable things, then came 
and knelt beside her, saying she was sorry, and that she 
too wanted to walk in God's way. Mary was a happy 
little girl when she went to sleep that night. She is a 
woman now, but she remembers the night when the 
lions stood across the way, and the Lord helped her. 

Our lesson to-day is about a man for whom the only 
right way lay through a den of real lions. 
his name. It is Daniel. 


You know 


The new king of Babylon made Daniel head presi- 
dent over all the princes of the land. These princes 
were bad men, and they did not like to have a good 
man rule over them. 


Besides, each one wanted the 


best place himself. They tried to find some wrong in 
Daniel that should make him lose his place, but he was 
so faithful and true and honest, they could find no fault 
in him. So they tried another plan. They knew Daniel 
prayed three times every day, in his room by his win- 
dow, with his face towards Jerusalem. They were sure 
nothing could keep him from doing this, so they asked 
the king to make a law that, if any one should ask any 
favor of anybody but the king for thirty days, he 
should be thrown into a den of lions. The king con- 
sented, and the princes felt sure that now they should 
get Daniel into trouble. 


long. 


They did not have to wait 


When Daniel knew that the king had made such a 
writing, do you suppose he said, ‘‘I will go into my 
— . . ~~ amd draw tha curtains «<o 


1 
that no one will see, and then I will offer my prayer" ? 
No ; he would obey and honor God at any cost. So he 
went into his room, and knelt by the window, just as he 
had done before. 
for this hurried to the king and said, «« Daniel does not 
care for what you have said, but prays to his God three 
times a day."’ 

Now the king loved Daniel, and was sorry he had 
made such a foolish law, and he tried to find some way 
to keep him from being thrown in with the lions, but, 
not being able to break his own law, he commanded, 
and they brought Daniel and cast him into a den of 
lions. As the men bound Daniel, the king said to him, 
‘* Thy God whom thou servest continually, he will deliver 
thee.'" The king stood by while a stone was brovght 
and laid upon the mouth of the den and sealed. Then 
he went to his palace and spent the night in sadness. 

in the morning the king arose early and went to the 
mouth of the den, and cried to Daniel, and said, ‘‘O 
Daniel, is your God, whom you have obeyed, able to 
deliver you from the lions ?'’ Daniel said, «« My God 
has sent his angel, and has shut the lions’ mouths, that 
they have not hurt me.'’ Then the king was exceed- 
ingly glad, and commanded that Daniel should be taken 
up out of the den. The men did this, and found not 
even a scratch upon him. 
kept him safe 


God, whom he obeyed, had 
You and I will never have to meet real 
lions, but to obey God will sometimes seem as hard to 
us as being thrown into the den of licns did to Daniel. 
But he who kept Daniel will keep us from any real harm. 
God is our Keeper. Let us obey him. 

Write in the scroll, God is our Keeper, and issuing 
from the trumpet, Obey him ! 

Philadelphia. 

= 
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A Supp}emental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 18g. 


Wi? was the first man? 


three of their sons (Cain, Abel, Seth). 
2. Who built the ark ? 
Ham, Japheth). 


The first woman? Name 


Name his three sons (Shem, 


The wicked men who were watching . 
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3. How many disciples did Jesus have? 
Gospels are there? . 

4. How many New Testament historical books? (5.) 
How many prophetic? (1.) 


How many 


How many 
Name them (Peter, James, John, Jude). 

6. How many Pauline Epistles? (14.) What do we 
mean by Pauline Epistles? (We mean those that have 
been generally accepted as written by Paul, and which 
the translators and printers of our Bibles have so 
labeled.) Did Paul really write all these fourteen Epis- 
tles ? (We do not absolutely know, neither is it a matter 
of vital concern, 


5- How many General Epistles? (7.) 
authors? (4.) 


Scholars are not in entire agreement. 
These questions follow an old classification). 

7; What five New Testament books did John the 
Evangelist write ? What relation was Jolin the Evan- 
gelist to John the beloved disciple? (The same person. ) 
Give another title for John the Apostle (John the Evan- 
gelist). 

8. What two disciples did Jesus call ‘‘sons of thun- 
der’’? (James and John.) Who said, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God'’ ? (John the Baptist.) Of whom did he 
Say it? 

g. What title does John the Evangelist give Jesus in 
the first verse of his Gospel? Recite John 1 : 1. 

10.: How many disciples did Jesus have? (12.) How 
many Gospels are there? How many New Testament 
historical books? (5.) How many prophetic? (1.) 

11. How many General Epistles? (7.) 
authors? (4.) 


How many 
Name them (Peter, James, John, Jude). 

12. Title of the lesson to-day ? Golden Text? Whom 
will he keep ?*(Leader say, ‘‘ They that fear the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.’’) 

13. Who will volunteer to recite the first Psalm very 
plainly, so that we can all hear it? (Superintendent 
designate one to recite it, and then the whole school re- 
cite it together, if time allows.) 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





DANIEL 


This classic story. if faithfully told, needs neither in- 
terpretation nor application. Pass the word beforehand 
to your teachers that the first part of the lesson period is 
to be spent, in the younger classes, in a simple, earnest 
telling of the whole story (Dan. 6), following nearly or 
quite the Bible words. ‘The older classes will bring 
their Bibles and read the chapter together, those without 
Bibles listening. The telling or reading is to lead 
naturally into a conversation on the life and character of 
Daniel, with an effort to draw out the scholars, and a 
study of whatever points seem to interest the class, 
either in Daniel's acts and experiences, or the times in 
which he lived. Ask the teachers to let the story do its 
own preaching ; they simply seeing that the essential 
points—the king's confidence in Daniel, Daniel's un- 
swerving fidelity, the honor which this brought to God's 
name, the certainty of God's help, etc.—are made clear 
and stated by the pupils, and plans resolved on for 
doing something in the spirit of Daniel's conduct. 

After 
Among 


the lesson-study, question briefly on the story. 
many helpful closing thoughts, this may be 
chosen : 

What 
kind of 


answers : 


name is this? As you read this name, what 


a man do you think of? (Encourage several 
good, brave, true, temperate, etc.) Did you 
ever sing, ‘‘ Dare to be a Daniel’’? Why, Daniel has 
co:ne to be the name that means to us the man who 
stands alone and dares to do right. 
than Daniel,"’ 


‘* Thou art wiser 
says Ezekiel the prophet ; and from that 
nearly twenty-five hundred years, that 
man’s name has been a help to the world, a symbol for 
all that is noble. 


day to this, 


Now suppose that this were the year 1999 ; this Sun- 
day-school is in session ; the seats are full of boys and 
girls and young people ; you died years ago, at a good 
old age; and the superintendent is here, before the 
board. He wants to write a name that will help every 
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scholar to be braver, truer, 
should he not write yours ? 


Trenton, N. /. 


more Christlike. Why 


b 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 

* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord."’ 

‘* Standing by a purpose true."’ 
** Under his wings I am safely abiding."’ 
** When the storms of life are raging.’ 
‘*Our God, our Help in ages past."’ 
‘*God is the refuge of his saints."’ 
‘* Standing on the promises of God."’ 
‘* How can I sink with such a prop?" 


Psalm rat : 1-8. 
(179 : 1-4.) 

: 1-6. 
(14 : 1-6.) 
: I-3, 16-19. 
: I-3, 8-10.) 
Psalm 145 : 1-3, 17-21. 
(215 : 1, 13-16.) 
Psalm 3 : 1-8. ' 
(3:1, 2.) 


The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 
psalms, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘‘ Bible 
Songs."’ 


Psalm 13 


Psalm 55 
(73 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
EVIEW.—What wonderful thing happened at Bel- 
shazzar's feast? How did Daniel interpret the 
writing? How was his interpretation proved true ? 

2. THe Facts.—What trap was laid to catch Daniel ? 
How did Daniel meet the test? Why did he pray ‘ to- 
ward Jerusalem’’ ? How might Darius have delivered 
Daniel? How did the king show faith in God ? 
probably, was the den arranged ? 
secured? How did Darius pass the night? And how 
Daniel? What did the king find on visiting the den in 
the morning? How were the plotters punished ? 

3. THE TEACHINGS.—What are some of the harms 
that envy does? How may one drive envy out of his 
soul? Why is it always safe to do God's will? What 
are the advantages of regular times for prayer? of fre- 
quent prayers? On what kinds of subjects should one 
always make it possible to change his mind? But on 
what themes should we seek to get unalterable convic- 
tions? What are some of the hard tests to which our 
religion may be brought? How will God deliver us in 
such trials? For what purpose did he permit Darel to”' 
be thus severely tried ? 


How, 
How was the prisoner 


For the Superintendent 

1. What does our lesson teach, as shown by the 
Golden Text? 2. Who was placed in need of help? 3. 
In what fearful situation was he? 4. Why was he placed 
there? 5. How did God deliver him? 6. What will 
God do for us, if troubles come through our obeying 
him ? 6 

Boston, Mass. 

“~ 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Why was Daniel right in disobeying the king? 
2. What punishment did Daniel have to bear ? 
what worse punishment did God save him ? 
should we be like Daniel ? 


3. From 
4. In what 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


IS WINDOWS WERE OPEN IN HIS CHAMBER TOWARD 

JERUSALEM.’’—This is the first mention of a . 

custom still prevalent among the Jews. Wherever he 

prays, among the Gentiles or in Palestine, his face is 

turned towards Jerusalem, and towards the Holy City 

there is a patriotic fondness that binds present attach- 
ment to future constancy. 


‘*If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 

If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy’’ oe 137 : 5, 6). 
The Muhammedan took hi religion largely from the 
Jews, and finally, after some hesitation, fixed his Kibleh 
at Mecca. 

‘‘AND THEY BROUGHT DANIEL, AND CAST HIM INTO 
THE DEN OF Lions.’’—The story of Daniel has many a 
duplicate at Oriental courts. Youths of ability and in- 
tegrity soon merit distinction where craft and corruption 
reign, and in times of emergency they rise by leaps and 
bounds to dazzling heights. Every step they ascend 
brings them into conflict with rew circles of disappointed 
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and envious rivals, who intrigue against them through all 
the crooked mazes of Oriental courts, and, when the 
need for their energy and integrity has passed, their 
downfall is encompassed, their very virtues being their 
alleged crimes. So we see Osman Pasha, the hero of 
Pievna, condemned to the office of dish-taster, lest he 
might reform the army, and disturb the plunderers of 
the state. Honest and reforming generals are shipped 
to distant and inhospitable regions, to live and die 
where their energies and knowledge can be of no avail. 
Just'as the envious satraps and hungry crew of place- 
seekers had Daniel thrown into the den of lions, so the 
eunuchs and satellites of the Ottoman seraglio seek the 
downfall and ruin of every official who tries with honesty 
and skill to serve the state. And sometimes the down- 
fall from office and restoration to power of Turkish of- 
ficials are as abrupt, rapid, and bewildering as in the 
case of Daniel. The ways of Oriental courts are as 
changeless as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 


London, England. 
< 


‘THe DEN OF Lions.’’—Lions, which though all 
but extinct in India, and absolutely so in other parts of 
Asia, are still common in Babylonia and Persia, were 
kept in the parks of great princes as part of their estate. 
The same custom still continues among the native rulers 
of India, and is alluded to in the Assyrian monuments. 
The dens in which wild beasts are confined are not 
cavernous, or vaults, like those in which the Romans 
kept the wild beasts in readiness for the cruelties of the 
amphitheater. They are simply pits open to the sky, 
but enclosed with high walls. The Babylonian den 
might be like these, or it might be a cave with an en- 
closure round it. <A great stone is still an ordinary mode 
of securing a doorway in the East, as we know it was for 
closing tombs. If the access to the lions’ den was ar- 
ranged like that of a sepulcher, a bar would be fixed 
across the front of the stone, fastened to either side of 
the doorway by thongs, the knotting of which was sealed 
with wax stamped by a signet. Many of these signets 
and seals haye been found ;. and it is interesting to mete 
that the favorite device on the seals of the Babylonian 
and Persian kings is one in which the king is represented 
as slaying a lion. There are several specimens extant 
of a double sealing, like that here of the signet both pf 
the king and of his lords. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Defense in the Ways of Righteousness 
Analysis 


I. RIGHT CONDUCT (v. 10). 
1. Intelligent: 

Daniel knew that the writing was signed (10). 
Now, O king, .. . sign the writing (Dan. 6 : 8). 
Bonds and afflictions abide me (Acts 20 : 23). 

2. Devout: 
He kneeled, ... and prayed, and gave thanks (10), 
God forbid that I should sin ... in ceasing to pray (1 Sam. 
12 : 23). 
They ought always to pray (Luke 18 : 1). 
3- Consistent: 
As he did aforetime (10). 


All these things have I observed from my youth up (Luke 18: 27). 
Stedfast, unmoveable... in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 


Il, EXTREME PERIL (vs. 11-16). 
1. Watched : 


Then these men... found Daniel making petition (11). 


The wicked watcheth the righteous, . . . to slay him (Psa. 37 : 32). 
‘They watched him, and sent forth spies (uke 20 : 20). 


2. Accused: 
That Daniel... regardeth not thee, O king (13). 
Certain . . . brought accusation against the Jews (Dan. 3 : 8). 


The chief priests accused him of many things (Mark 15 
3- Befriended: 

The king ... set his heart on Daniel to deliver him (14). 

The king's favour is toward a servant that dealeth wisely (Prov. 
14 : 35). 

Upon this Pilate sought to release him (John 19 : 12). 

4- Opposed : 

Know, O king,... that no interdict... 
Thou, O king, hast made a decree (Dan. 3 
Him. 
s- Condemned: 

The king commanded, and they. . 

lions (16). 


He commanded ... to cast them into the. . . furnace (Dan. 3: 20). 
He delivered him unto them to be crucified (john 1g : 16). 


: 3). 


may be changed (15). 


3 : 10). 
. . ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify (Acts 2 ; 23). 


Ill. SPLENDID DELIVERANCE (16-23). 
1s Anticipated: 
The king... said,... Thy God,... he will deliver thee (16). 


He shall deliver thee in six troubles (Job 5 : 19). 
The Lord will deliver me from every evil work (2 Tim. 4 : 18) 
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. cast him into the den of 


2. Sought: 
The king... passed the night fasting (18). 
I afflicted my soul, with fasting (Psa. 35 : 13). 
To seek... . with fasting and sackcloth (Dan, 9 : 3). 
3- Tested: 
The king arose,... and went in haste unto the den (19) 
Go up now, look toward the sea (1 Kings 18 : 43). 
When they had opened, they saw him (Acts 12 : 16). 
4- Realized: 
My God... hath shut the lions’ mouths (22). 
Who delivered us out of so great a death (2 Cor. 1 : 10). 
I know, ... that the Lord hath. . . delivered me (Acts 12 : 11), 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Judah Delivered by Jehovah’s 
Love, 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 7Jhe angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
—Psa. 34: 7. 
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International Home Readings 


MoNn.—Dan. 6: 1-9. Conspiracy against Daniel. 
Turs.—Dan. 6: ° 0k A 
hela es : ; ne \ Daniel in the den of lions, 


THURS.— Psa. 56: 1-13. 

FRI.—Acts 5 : 25-32. 

SAT.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18. Delivered. 
SUN.—Reyv. 2: 1-10. Be faithful ! 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Trust in the Lord. 
God rather than man, 
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Mormon Sunday-School Lessons 
By W. M. Paden, D.D. 


T has been hinted that the Mormon missionaries do 
not find it expedient to preach Mormon doctrines 
with the prophet Brigham’s freedom of speech, or with 
Orson Pratt's freedom of speculation, and that they do 
not make as much of Wilford Woodruff's fairy stories as 


are made of them here in Utah ; and, moreover, that 
they keep the teachings of the Book of Mormon; etc., 


in the background. This is due to the hardness of the 
hearts of those among whom they labor... But here in 
Utah it is different ; no such insinuation can be made as 
to the character of the teaching given in the Mormon 
Sunday-schools. We give herewith some samples of the 
with which the church 
These samples are taken from the 
Deseret Sunday-school Union Leaflets, Lessons 1 to 136 
inclusive, published by George Q. Cannon & Sons of 
this city, and used in the Mormon Sunday-schools of 
this state during the past two years. 

«« We are expressly told that man was created in the 
likeness of God. We know therefore that God is a be- 
ing possessing all the bodily parts of a man in a state of 
perfection. He is not a being without body, parts 
and passions, as some people think and teach. ... In 
these latter days Joseph Smith saw God the Father and 
His Son, Jesus Christ, and both had the appearance of 
glorified men’’ (Lesson 32). 

«« Angel—the word is from the Greek language and 
meant originally messenger. We understand by it a 
certain class of immortal beings who are employed in exe- 
cuting the designs of their Lord ; they are subject to the 
higher authority of the Gods.... 


sincere milk of Mormonism, 
feeds its children. 


The angel Moroni 
appeared to Joseph Smith, the Prophet, the angel John 
the Baptist ordained Joseph Smith, Jr., and Oliver Cow- 
dry to the Aaronic priesthood '’ (Lesson 34). 

‘«It is not proper for us to blame our first parents for 
their act of seeming disobedience. Adam certainly 
‘Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was in transgression.’ 
See 1 Timothy 2-14'’ (Lesson 33). ‘‘ Eve rejoiced 
also, knowing that without their transgressions they 
would have remained without children. And Adam 
and Eve taught all these things to their sons and daugh- 
ters."’ 


knew what he was about. 


‘*Enoch belonged to the seventh generation after 
Adam, though Adam was still living when Enoch was 
borp. . . . Enoch and a few people who believed in him 
were so humble and united in all things that the Lord 
called them ‘Zion’ meaning pure in heart. They 
built a city and called it the City of Zion, ... and after 
the city had existed about 365 years, the entire city and 
the people living in it and Enoch himself were all taken 
up to heaven. ... At the time of Christ's second com- 
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ing the Zion of America and the Zion of Enoch will be 
united '’ (Lesson 36). 

‘*The majority of Christians believe Eden to have 
been in Persia on the Eastern Hemisphere. ... The 
Latter Day Saints possess more certain knowledge on the 
subject, the Lord having revealed to Joseph Smith the 
exact location of the altar upon which Adam offered 
sacrifices after he had been expelled from the Garden 
of Eden. The ruins of the altar are still standing, at 
the place called Spring Hill, in Missouri*’ (Lesson 33). 

‘In the Book of Mormon the Land of Promise is 
the American continent... the remnants of the seed 
of Lehi, the Lamanites, still inhabit the land’’ (Les- 
son 46). 

‘* The voyage of the Nephites : The colony took ship 
on the Arabian Sea, sailed in a southeasterly direction 
crossing the Indian and South Pacific Ocean and landed 
on the South American continent on the coast of Chile, 
thirty degrees south latitude’’ (Lesson 61). ‘* The 
prophet Joseph Smith in speaking of their place of land- 
ing said it was on the coast of the country now known as 
Chile—a country which possesses a general temperate 
and healthful climate’’ (Lesson 62). ‘After Jesus’ 
resurrection and ascension into heaven He appeared to 
the Nephites in fulfilment of the words of a number of 
prophets. The people to whom He came were those 
who had assembled near the temple in the Land Boun- 
tiful, the most northern portion of South America, ... 
a portion of the country we now call New Granada”’ 
(Lesson 31). 

‘Jacob's ‘ Blessing upon Joseph :’ The blessings of 
thy father have prevailed above the blessing of my pro- 
genitors unto the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills, 
&c. Gen. 49, 26. Everlasting hills—the continuous 
chain of mountains known by various local names, that 
stretches through the entire length of North and South 
America, but generally known as the Andes on the 
southern continent and the Rocky Mountains in the 
northern continent. The Latter Day Saints who nearly all 
are of the posterity of Joseph. resort to these mountains 


and th fulfil, the words of, lenph --4 ---- 
fions of Lamanites, who are also the posterity of Joseph, 


dwell in the immediate neighborhood of these everlast- 
ing hills, which are situated in that land which is the 
original home of the human family "’ (Lesson 98). 

‘« Laman, the oldest and most wicked son of Lehi: 
He appears to have been the leader in all rebellions 
When 
the people of Lehi, after his death, split into two par- 


against God and his father in the wilderness. 


ties, one part were called Lamanites, the other Nephites, 
. . and by these names they are known all through the 
Book of Mormon”’ (Lesson 44). 

‘«Sam ; the third son of Lehi : He was a good faith- 
ful obedient man, but was not as strong a character a 
his younger brother Nephi. 
Nepiites.*’ 

‘‘ Nephi, the fourth and most blessed of the sons o 
Lehi and one of the greatest prophets that ever lived. 
. .. He is supposed to have been born about 615 years 
B.C.’’ (Lesson 44). 

‘*Moroni, a prophet who lived on earth about 400 
A.D. He was the last of the Nephite prophets and was 
preserved alive until he could complete their records and 
conceal them in the hill Cumorah. He was the son of 
Mormon, the compiler of the Book of Mormon, The 
time and manner of his death are not known (Lesson 
52). Moroni warned Joseph to avoid the influence of 
Satan and keep himself pure and unspotted from the 


His descendants became 


world ’’ (Lesson §3). 
‘*Cumorah : A lofty hill near the town of Palmyri 
and Manchester in the state of New York, where the 
records of the Nephites were hidden until they wer 
brought forth in this dispensation through the instru 
mentality of Joseph Smith’’ (Lesson 53). 
must not be mis- 
The latter shows th: 
traveler which way he is going, as one of its needles alway: 
points to the north ; but the needle, the spindle of th 
Liahona, pointed the way that Lehi and his peopk 
should go, and worked according to their faith, and no 
according to the laws that govern the inclinations of th: 
needle of the mariner’s compass’’ (Lesson 47). 
‘‘Kolob: A great governing star, set high in thc 
throne of God, to govern ail those planets like tha: 
upon which we live. This great star revolves on it: 
axis once in a thousand years, and is the planet from 
which God reckons time’’ (Lesson 6g). 


‘*The Liahona : This instrument 
taken for the mariner’s compass. 
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«*God builds his church on the rock of present reve- 
lation’’ (Lesson 16). 

‘*At every period of the world’s history when God has 
had a dispensation among men, he has placed a prophet 
in charge of his affairs. Joseph Smith, one of the 
greatest prophets that ever lived, has the great honor of 
introducing and standing at the head of the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of time*’ (Lesson 48). 

‘The prophet Joseph was born at Sharon, Andover 
Co., Vermont, December 23, 1805. Vermont is one of 
the New England states, bounded on the east by New 
Hampshire, on the west by New York, on the north by 
Canada and on the south by Massachusetts. . . . Joseph 
Smith was one of the greatest prophets of any dispensa- 
tion '’ (Lesson 40). 

‘* Joseph had not been taught in the religious notions 
of his times. His mind was a blank so far as a doctrine 
was concerned, prepared to receive such impressions as 
God should see fit to make upon it. . . . Besides he was 
comparatively innocent of the sins so prevalent in the 
world, and God delights in innocence and purity’’ 
(Lesson 49). 

‘«In the month of June, 1829, Peter, James, and 
John, three of Christ's Apostles, appeared to Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdry, and bestowed upon them the 
Melchizadek priesthood, giving them instructions as to 
its powers. Thus, the Holy Priesthood, im all its glory, 
was restored to the earth in our day'’ (Lesson 56). 

‘At length it was revealed to the prophet Joseph that 
the time had come for the church of Christ to be estab- 
lished. .. . The meeting was opened by prayer, then 
those assembled were asked if they would accept Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdry as their spiritual teachers and 
leaders under Christ. A unanimous vote was given in 
the ‘affirmative. The prophet then laid hands upon 

Oliver Cowdry and ordained him an Elder in the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and Oliver Cowdry 
also ordained Joseph an Elder in the Church, ... then 
the two elders laid their hands on the head of each one 


: © nme Selene gg . : ~} d 
bestowing upon him the troly Chee Sie hursh ne 


Joseph Smith received the revelation composing the 
21st section of the Doctrine and Covenants, wherein he 
was appointed the prophet and mouthpiece of God to 
the Church'’ (Lesson 78). 

‘‘After the organization of the church, however, with 
its priesthood and spiritual gifts, Satan prompted evil 
minded men to make complaints against the prophet 
and have him arrested on trumped up charges. He was 
accused of disorderly conduct, priestcraft, dishonesty 
and immorality. had occured in his 
youth were brought up in the hope of prejudicing the 
Judge against him. Mr. Stoal, for whom he had worked 
some years before, was questioned concerning Joseph's 
business dealings and testified to his perfect honesty. 
Two of Mr. Stoal’s daughters were called and they 
stated that the Prophet had always acted toward them 
like a gentleman '' (Lesson 79). 

It is only fair to state that the main body of teachings 
in these one hundred and thirty-six lessons is the ‘‘ milk 
of the word.'’ But it is badly diluted with such water 
of Mormonism as may be recognized in the above sam- 
ples. Of the one hundred and thirty-six lessons, sixty- 
nine are on Old Testament subjects, thirty on the life of 
Christ, twenty-one are concerned with the prophet Jo- 
seph, and sixteen are based on the Book of Mormon. 

Salt Lake City. 
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Primary Workers at Asbury Park 


By C. G. Trumbull 


T means hard work and close study to attend the New 
Jersey School of Primary Methods in such a way as 
to reap he poe benefit possible from the week's work. 
But the tw @iundred and seven young women and men 
who separated last Saturday, July 8, after the close of 
the Asbury Park sessions, had no feeling of regret for 
all the conscientious study and devotion they had put into 
the week past. 

Every conceivable problem of the primary Sunday- 
school teacher had its share of attention in class study or 
open conference and discussion. Indeed, these informal 
thirty-minute conferences, occurring each afternoon, led 
or opened by different specialists on particular phases of 
work, and followed up by the freest sort of questioning 
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and discussion between hearers and speaker, were among 
the most profitable features of the school. 

Did you ever have any doubts or meet any diffi- 
culties in the matter of Sunday-school music and sing- 
Then you ought to hear Miss Mari Ruef Hofer 
tell why certain hymns are the best, and how they ought 
to be sung. Better still, in teaching you how to sing 
them, she shows how you, in turn, may best teach the 
children to sing them. And to learn that alone is well 
worth a week at the seashore. 

Although the word “ intermediate’’ or ‘‘junior"’ did 
not occur in the name of the school, that side of Sunday- 
school activity, so closely allied to primary work, had no 
small attention in the program. Every morning, from 
half-past nine until after eleven o'clock, while the pri- 
mary ‘‘section’’ was discussing its own supplemental 
work, or the best course of Bible lessons, or systematic 
giving, or ‘‘ little things that hinder,’’ Mrs. M. G. Ken- 
nedy had sixty or so enthusiastic teachers of junior 
scholars, who followed and worked out, under her skilful 
guidance, the problems of International and supple- 
mental lesson study for their own grade. 

Miss F. H. Darnell’s instruction in blackboard work 
was again a feature of the school. Mrs. Pettit, as the 
presiding officer, showed, among other things, how suc- 
cessfully a woman can run meetings on time,—and do it 
tactfully and without jarring, too. At an evening social, 
Miss Carrie E. Toby, a Newark public kindergarten 
directress, led kindergarten games in which all took 
part, and which thus brought the teachers together so- 
cially, as could not have been done otherwise. 

Simply to mention, among the many others who con- 
tributed to the success of the school, the names of Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, and 
Mrs. I. H. Polhemus, is to suggest still further the rare 
opportunity for study and growth that was afforded those 
in attendance. 


Allenhurst, N. J: 
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Wisconsin Sunday-School Convention 
By James Edmunds, Field Secretary 


HE Wisconsin Sunday-school Association held its 
annual convention at Sparta, June 27-29. While 
the attendance was not large, owing to the occurrence of 
several meetings at the same time, and some other rea- 
sons, the program developed considerable strength, and 
those in attendance were thoroughly aroused. Professor 
H. M. Hamill was the moving spirit of the convention, 
his forceful utterances carrying conviction and stirring 
enthusiasm, and his counsel in the sessions of the 
Executive Committee was .as the sunlight dispelling 
darkness. 

Dr. R. A. Torrey, of the Chicago Bible Institute, 
also contributed much to the power of the convention, 
teaching the next Sunday's lesson in the morning, giv- 
ing an address on ‘Soul Winning’’ in the afternoon, 
and an address on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit’’ in the evening, 
of the closing day. P 

The report of the field secretary showed twenty-nine 
counties organized, —an increase of eighteen in the past 
two years. Seven of these counties have held a series 
of normal institutes during the past year, and almost all 
have undertaken Home Department work. A conserva- 
tive estimate places the number of Home Departments 
organized at a hundred and twenty-five, but accurate in- 
formation can only be secured after the counties have 
sent in their annual report. Seven normal classes have 
been started during the year, to work for the state asso- 
ciation’s diploma. 

One of the most promising features of the convention 
was the primary work. Miss Lilla Kushel of Milwaukee, 
a primary teacher in the Milwaukee public schools and 
the primary superintendent of the First Baptist Sunday- 
school, taught a lesson before the convention, gave an 
address on primary work, and led a conference of pri- 
mary and junior teachers. To the delighted surprise of 
all, there was discovered a unanimous desire to organize 
a state primary council, and this was done, the conStitu- 
tion of the Illinois primary department being adopted. 
Miss Kushel was elected president, and Mrs. C. P. 
Jaeger of Portage was elected secretary. 

The convention elected the Rev. Dr. C. G. Willitt of 
Elkhorn to the presidency, and made the field secretary 
of the Association the secretary of the convention also. 
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Arrangements were made to have Dr. Hamill conduct - 
a series of inspirational meetings in the state during the 


fall. Itis hoped that sufficient means will be raised <1» 
support a field secretary for the ensuing year. The out- 
look is hopeful. 

Beaver Dam. 
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Organizing the Sunday-school work 
dieetee ed Wotan of a county is effective for good 
ington County, Ohio Chiefly in that it sets to work for the 

whole field those whom the field’ 
needs and the locality can spare. And the most im- 
portant service of a ‘field worker'’ is the finding and 
commissioning of other workers. A good illustration of 
these truths is given in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Manual 
and Directory of the Sunday-schools of Washington 
County [Ohio],'’ published by the County Association, 
and edited by the field secretary, Migs Flora C. McLaren, 
Marietta, Ohio. The pamphlet gives a well-drawn map 
of the field, tells the story of the former efforts at organi- 
zation, resulting in the employment of the field secretary, 
and furnishes a list of the one hundred and fifty Sunday- 
schools, with full statistics and addresses of pastors, 
superintendents, and primary teachers, together with 
tables showing the officers of each township association, 
twenty-two in all, the township conventions held in 1898, 
and those planned for 1899, and the results of the 
thorough house-to-house canvass of September, 1898. 
The secretary tells how this was done, and the treasurer 
tells how it was paid for. Good normal and home 
department work is also reported. It seems that, largely _ 
through the organizing labors of one secretary, several 
hundred men and women, in a population of 36,547, 
have been set to work, holding and addressing meetings, 
visiting Sunday-schools, teaching normal classes, can- 
vassing homes, and raising money ; and as the imme- 
diate result, in the Sunday-schools of this community, 
a new spirit has been infused into the work for Christ 
The county supports its own work, and pays its full share 
of the state expense. 
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‘Pooks and Writers 


Musical Biographies 


HORTLY after the death of Anton Seidl, the famous 
Wagnerian conductor, in March, 1898, it was sug- 
gested to Henry T. Finck that he write a book about 
him, biographical and critical. Owing to pressure of 
other work, he found this impossible, but saw the way 
clear to the preparation of a memorial volume, to which 
the friends of the late conductor should contribute, and 
which should be edited by Mr. Finck. This yolume, 
under the title Avon Seid’: A Memorial by his Friends 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $5), proves to be 
one of exceeding interest and of great beauty. Mrs. Seidl 
has contributed memoirs, which Mr. Finck has incor- 
porated in a biographical sketch. An account of the 
funeral services is given, then follows a series of per- 
sonal tributes, appreciations by musical critics, letters to 
Seidl from Richard Wagner and others, some of Seidl’s 
literary work, and tributes from great singers. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with various portraits of 
Seidl and his wife, facsimiles of a Wagner letter and 
musical manuscript, of a Seidl musical manuscript, and 
of the testimonials adopted by various musical societies. 
The name of Sir Robert P. Stewart is not a familiar 
one to the musical public of this country, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few organists, who have used 
some of his compositions for their instrument. Yet he 
was so highly esteemed in his native city, Dublin, that 
he was knighted in recognition of his merits as a man 
and musician, and, a few years after his death, a statue 
was erected to his memory on Leinster Lawn, Dublin. 
A probable reason that he is not more widely known is 
that his activity was confined chiefly to the city of his 
birth, where for years he occupied the chair of music in 
the University of Dublin. A few trips to England and 
the Continent, mostly for recreation, were the only 
breaks in a busy life devoted to the advancement of his 
beloved art. The Memoir of Sir Robert P. Stewart, Kt, 
Mus. Doc. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, & Co. $3.60), has been sympathetically written 
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his old and valued friend and instructor. 


Notwithstanding the absence of any start- been developed from it. The value of | 


ling events, the record of this musician's | his book is independent of his theories. | the lapidary style. 


by Olinthus J. Vignoles, who calls him | but he describes their power of reasoning 
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in terms which suggest that the higher has 


life is full of interest, and may well prove | It abounds in illustrations, many of them | 
a stimulus to conscientious musicians who | new to the public, of animal intelligence. 


are working away without any apparent These cover sense-perception, 
| the 

Makers of Music (New York : Charles | 
Scribner's Sons.. $1.75), by R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp, is a collection of biographical 
The 


commensurate reward. 


notices of nineteen composers. 
sketches are pleasantly written, although 
nothing new is offered. 
Bach, short biographies are given 
‘chronological order, concluding 
Brahms and Grieg. A facsimile of the 
musical matiuscript precedes, and a chro- 
nological summary of the compositions 
is appended to, each sketch. 
of the volume, a chronological chart is 
added, which gives a summary of the 
contents. 

James Huneker, in his Mezzotints in 
Modern Music (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.50), offers a number of es- 


in 


Beginning with | 


with | 


At the end | 


says which, tosome extent, are biographical | 


as well as analytical in their character, 
and which, in their enthusiasm and their 
gorgeous presentment, have almost the 
power to compel an agreement with him 


even against one’s conviction. The open- 


| 


| not merely a means to our ends, 


| human and the animal worlds. 


ing essay is the longest, and, under the | 
title of ‘‘ The Music of the Future,’’ pre- 


sents Brahms. 
is a study of Tschaikowsky. The next 
essay upon Richard Strauss and 
Nietsche. In “* The Greater Chopin "’ 
a parallel is drawn with Poe. 
upon Liszt follows, and then, in ‘‘ The 
Royal Road to Parnassus,’’ we are intro- 
duced to the subject of piano studics. 
The book concludes with ‘‘A Note on 
Richard. Wagner.’’ In all these articles, 
descriptions rather than analyses are given 
of the various works mentioned, and 
throughout there is a tone of exaltation 
which is refreshing if nothing else. 
Celebrated Violtnists, Past and Present 


is 


A paper 


‘*A Modern Music Lord”’ | 


| The Biblical Museum: A Collection of Note 





memory, 
esthetic taste, and 
Dr. Weir even contends that 


emotions, 
‘* reason.’ 
animals laugh and smile. The book will | 
help any devout reader tothat sympathetic | 
study of our relations in fur and feathers 
to which the Master has invited us. 
Unlike Dr. Weir, Mr. Evans writes in the 
interest of a theory. 





He has become cap- 
tivated by the Oriental scheme of the uni- 
verse, which obliterates, practically, the 
line of demarcation’ between man and 
beast, and regards the lower animals as 
possibly the psychical ancesters and de- 
scendants of men. ‘That is, he accepts 
the theory of metempsychosis, and em- | 
ploys the facts and theories of the evolu- 
tionists in its defense. He naturally finds 
much that offensive in the Bible, and 
no less in. the Zend-Avesta, since both 
assert the unique position 

dignity of the human race. 
Evans the 


i; 


and moral | 
To Mr. 
animal is an end ‘in himself, 





and he 
labors to obliterate the line between the 
His | 
book has much that is interesting, and | 
much that 
meant as such, 


is amusing without being 


% 


s 
Explanatory, Homiletic, and Illustrative, 
forming a Complete Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures. Especially Designed for 
the Use of Ministers, Bible Students, and. | 
Sunday-school Teachers. By James Comper | 
1s 

Tonect_sprOTeRtaoier iO, BPS Ae UNE | 
George M. Adams, D.D. Vol. I. The Old! 
‘Testament : Genesis to Second Kings. 8vo, 
pp. 1,006. New York: .E. R. Herrick & 
Co. $2. 


Those who are in search of a good, 


| popular, ahd practical commentary on the 
| whole Bible, will do well to look at this 


| work before buying any other. 


($2), by A. Ehrlich, which appeared in | 


England a little more than a year ago, is 
announced by Charles Scribner's Sons | 
among their recent importations. The | 
book is a companion volume to the same 


author's Celebrated Pianists. The aim 


famous violinists, yet to present more de- 
tails than can be found in any ordinary 
biographical dictionary. With this aim, 
the author presents sketches of eighty-one 
violinists, devoting two or three pages to 
each, Spohr and Paganini receiving more 
extended notice. 


by a portrait. The translator has made 


| quotations from 


Each sketch is preceded | 


notes and additions, but to exactly what 


extent does not appear in the text., 
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j 
The Dawn of Reason; Or, Mental Traits in the | cellent. 


Lower Animals. By James Weir, Jr., M.D. 
16mo, pp. xiii, 234. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §$r.25. 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. 
By E. P. Evans. 12mo, pp. iii,. 366. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. §1.25. 


The theory that animal intelligence 


| lowing. 
| was republished in New York by A. D. F. | 


f th | ae & “tt , Randolph & Co., in five volumes. 
— recy po “iy co eS re FI Adams has inserted brief notes in brackets 
extended biographical notices of the most | 


The edi- 
ter gives us no preface stating the history | 
of the book or his method of revision. | 
| The work first appeared in a series of 
handy volumes in the years 1871 and fol- | 


The part on the New Testament 
Dr. 


on questions raised by modern scholar- 
ship, but he has not altered the author's 
plan. On each passage are given brief 
exegetical notes. These are followed by 
expositors, older and 
later, or extracts which run parallel with 
the lessons of the passage. On the mar- 
gin, besides the indication of contents in | 
heavy type and references to parallel pas- 
sages, are given brief aphorismic extracts, 
from authors of all kinds, which confirm 


or illustrate the text. Every page is well 


| filled up, and the matter is generally ex- | 


New | 


rises no higher than the power to obey a | 


blind instinct has been fairly shattered by 
modern investigation. At present, in- | 
deed, the tendency is to minimize the in- 


tellectual distance between man and his | 


poorer neighbors, chiefly in the interests 
of the theory of evolution. Dr. Weir may 
be said with no injustice to represent this 
tendency. He admits, the 
existeace of a power of *‘ abstract reason "’ 


in man which the animals do not possess, 


however, 


renunciation of his 


quality. 


Of course, scholarship is not the 
| Strong point of the work, nor does it make 
| claim to that. It is printed on light paper, 
but sufficiently opaque, and in much bet- 
ter type than the former edition, 


} 

Thoughts. By Ivan Panin. New and revised | 
edition. Square 16mo, pp. 124. Grafton, 
Mass. : Ivan Panin. 50 cents. 


who at- 
tracted attention a few years ago by the 


The notable Russo-American 
unbelief, is not as | 


voluminous 2s are converts generally. 
His lectures on Russian literature, and 
this little book of Thoughts, exhibit his | 
is naturally one that 


rums to prose epigrams. His sense does | 


His mind 


| not always lie on the surface, but it is 


| os 

) ion, 

| Portraits 

| 
numerous. 


He has knowl- 
edge, insight, wit, and some command of 
Sometimes he substi- 
Two num- 
bers, which fill twelve pages, give a sort 


always worth looking for. 


tutes profusion for brevity. 





of spiritual autobiography in describing 
the author's Cealings with Emerson, Car- 


|lyle, Ruskin, and Arno!d. Many fine 
| things might be quoted, but with the 


effect of sampling a house by a brick. 
‘«The sinner needs to know God's holi- 
ness ; the saint, his love.’’ 
strength for action, I pray for the strength 
to endure inaction.’ 


the flesh ; 


‘* Over-work starves 
underwork, the soul.’’ ‘It 
needs 2s much generosity to take as to 


give.’ Yet he who sees nothing in any 


_of these quoted, may still find much to 


his liking. 


z 
|The Land of Song. Book I., for Primary 
Grades; Book II., for Lower Grammar 
Grades; Book III., for Upper Grammar 
Grades. Selected by Katharine H. Shute. 
Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head 
Master of Boston Normal School. Book I., 
192 pp. Introduction price, 36 cents. Book | 
II., 239 pp. 48 cents. Book III., 272 pp. | 
60 cents. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. | 


A very pleasing and, within its scope, 


meritorious, addition to the numerous an- 


| thologies of English verse, is The Land of 


Song. The best names in English and 


| American poetry are well represented, and | 


the pieces are, generally, 


laced according to grade. 
8 g 


appropriately 
Such grading 
in poetry is not always possible, and there 


| will be differences of opinion as to the 


placing of a few of the selections in this 


work. But, taking it throughout, the 
books worthily represent the English- 


speaking Muse, especially of the present | 
jcentury. A useful list poems recom- | 


mended, but not included in the collec- 
is appended to each volume. 
and other illustrations are , 

It would have given the 
books greater value if the authors’ life 
periods had been given. | 
} 
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Books Received 


July 3 to July 10 
The Editer Publishing Company, Cincinnati 


Uncle Earle’'s Monopoly. By Amne Frances 
Cole. 


Friends’ Book Associution, Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadel hia 
Ritualism and Dogmatic Theology. 
H. Speakman. 10 cents. 
Reply to the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of 
Orthodox Friends. By Thomas H. Speakman. 
10 cents. 


} 
Thomas | 


By’ 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., New York 


John and his Friends. By Rev. Louis Albert 
banks, D.D. §1.50. 


Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 


When Grandmamma was New. By Marion 
Harland. $1.25 } 

Stick-and-Pea P oe. By Charles Stuart Pratt. 
75 cents, 


The Macmillan Company, New York 


Child Life. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary | 
Frances Blaisdell. 35 cents. 


Montauk Club, Brooklyn, New York 
Chauncey M. Depew Birthday Addresses at the 
Montauk Club of Brooklyn, 1892 to 1899. 


John Nurray, London. Imported by Charles 


Scribner's Sons, New York 
Authority and Archaeology : Sacred and Pro- | 
fane. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Ernest A. | 
Gardner, M.A., F. Li. Griffith, M:A., F. | 
Haverfield, M.A., A. C. Headiam, B.D., | 
D. G. Hogarth, M.A. §s. 
James Pott & Co., New York 
The Book of Psalms: Containing the Prayer 


300k Version, the Authorised Version, and 
the Revised Version in Parallel Columns. $1 \7 


Small, Maynard, & Company, Boston 


| The Beacon Biographies of Eminent Americans. 


Edited by M. 
each, 


A. De Wolfe Howe. 75 cents | 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York | 


Our Conquests in the Pacific. By Oscar King | 
Davis. $1.25. | 


‘* Next to the | 








| ji ist out. 
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‘fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or Jor a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted Jor, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,excepl when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


| fo the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 


| 


page posttions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 


| vate will be charged. All advertisements are 


subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription listatany time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, va Seaboard Air Line. 


“i Oxford ” o 


Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 





With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Full-page Plates. 


The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 





Im Artest TT~- 
‘1 want to emphasize the value of this book, 


since I know. it by personal experience. The helps 

of the Oxford Bible are really what they are called. 
. On the whole, | think it is the best for the 

average teacher.''—Aev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


American 


Oxford University Press franca 
91 and 93 Fifth rae New York 


If you want io give the most umque and attractive 
entertainment ever given in your town, send tor 


The Story of 
THE PINK ROSE 


Charming story, origina! music, easy to produce. 
Suitabie tor Sunday evening or mid-week services. 
Sample copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Tete WDE, *- 148 Fifth Ave., 


Street, Chicago. New York. 
Nothing better in the line of song 


1899 Rhine dower inte tne of some, 1899 
Gospel Praises 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Gilmour, and J. Lincoln 
Hall. Over 250 songs suitable for Sunday- schools, 
Young People’s Societies, and Gospel Meetings. $25.00 
per handed. 30 cents siagly, by mail. All dealers. 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia — 


106 Washington 


FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


CHURCH HYMNS & Soxcs™ 


SONGS 


$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 
A 32-page pamphlet of above, loaned to conventions. 
|The Biglew & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 
for Churches, Chet, 


- FILLMORES? MUSIC £7,233 every 


urpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 

. Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 
at ail times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLMORE BROS., » Cincinnati, i, @., 40 Bidle ¢ House, 3 LY 


‘BEST S. S. Bai $ 


“bongs of the Savior'’s Love,” 
plete.: ample Me. Our 224 po. edition 
She. NORTH. WESTERS aU oo., $16) 


$6 usic. -~4 
, sample 


por io 


The Sunder School Times says of 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** The work is excellent.’’ 





For sale by ail booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 


he order ring geile or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
| sew the advertisement in The Sunday 
| Schoo! Times. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1899 


E.utered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,” 


Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 


i 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- | 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : | 

Five or more copies to separate 

75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 

Less than five copies, and more 

8 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 

60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 Onc copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. Onet ea , 

ne free copy additiona 
F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 69 cent rate. 


“ euutat 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a dub—suah additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
o the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. : 

A Club at ‘The papers for a club of five or more 
” subscribers may be ordered sent 
r'wo Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 vents each, ween so desired. 


llow Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the comoostiors in be club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed caly. 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without coetas, 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
ven When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
tie. hose who have paiu wed o6 shuwaar's subserin: 
the change made at any time for.15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, | 


Dividing Farge packigés af the’ 66°CEnt’ rate | 
P may be divided into smaller packages | 
a ackage of five or more copies each, if desired | 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time | pee a unless by special request. | 
/nough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable | 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent | 


free, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the tollowing rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, M spijfings 

I wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 





6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, | 
1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Pr. O. BOX 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE | 

Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


State, county, and city indebtedness. Large and ; 
small amounts paying 6 per cent to 8 per cent interest, | 
Inquiry solicited. First class references. } 


W. H. Emerson, 31 Equitable Bidg., Boston 


in ov dering goods, or in making inquiry concern | 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 

publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement im The Sunday School Tinies. | 
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HIRES Rootbeer 
iS __ 


A Temperance Drink 


It is prepared for temperance people, a multitude of whom believe 
it helpful to the great cause of temperance. Any one who states 
that HIRES Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, either wilfully 
misrepresents the facts, or has not investigated the subject in an im- 
partial manner. HIRES Rootbeer ‘s a temperance drink. The 
leading chemists say so without qualification, and stand ready to 












prove their assertion. If there are any fair-minded persons anywhere 
who have a scrupulous doubt as to the honesty of this claim, and 
will address THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, they will be given every opportunity to satisfy themselves as 
to the ingredients, the nature, the character, of HIRES Rootbeer. 








Why they like the 


Bible-Reading 
Cards 


HOUSANDS of persons, young and old, are using the Daily 
Bible- Reading Cards issued by ‘The Sunday School Times. You 
might be surprised to find how a simple little help of this sort will 


attinlan intaract in.ca imotictaut 2 matter. The cards give something 
definite to do; they make a bridge from non-interest to interest. 


“The idea of the card is capital. In no 
other way have I, in ten years, been able to 
secure such extensive and general Bible read- 
ing by the members of my classes.’’—V. M. 
ReicHarp, Fairplay, Md. 


“ T have used the cards to 
in a class of young men, and 


panne | 
eac 


ood advantage 
lieve they are 


**] have used your Bible-Reading Cards in 
my Sunday-school for nearly a year, and 
have fined them very satisfactory in results 
accomplished.’’— CHARLES 
Augusta, Ga. 


G. Goopricnu, 


“ Thoroughly pleased with them. Schol- 


+t eufuy wiem very much myself, and I 
think the announcement of the subject, for 


“ We have used the-cards in our home. We 
find them very helpful in leading the children 
especially to adopt and practice the regular 
daily reading of God's Word.’’—Rev. Geo. 
W. He:.verson, St. Mary's, Ont., Can. 


“T consider them almost indispensable to 
a Sunday-school. They do more than any 
— one thing to induce children and older 

ople to read t i ily.”’"—Jin ‘ANS 
“1 find them, in my Sunday-school class of Gortesne, —— eae gine Bvam, 
girls frem fifteen to eighteen years, the very 
best thing I ever had to stimulate study of the 
Sunday-school lesson. Some of the girls who 
are Christian Endeavorers say that they are 
sure now to remember to read their Bible every 
day.”’—Mrs. C. C. Toney, Sauk Center, Minn. 


* Before using the cards, my class rarely, if 


ars stick to them with astonishing fidelity.” 

each reading, a very excellent one.’’—Miss 
ever, read their Bible with any regularity, and 
it seemed impossible to have them take the 


useful in supplying a definite lesson for 
day, or, better stiil, a required reading as 
class work.’’— . Van Dew Busn, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 
“T have used the cards only two months 
with my Sunday-school class of fifteen-year-old 
girls; but for this short time they have proved 
themselves a success, and the new cards are 
eagerly sought for.""—F. M. Pace, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

A. H. Barr, Detroit, Mich. “I find them a great success in my class 

ot boys.’”’—C. P. Pxim, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

“We took your Bible-Reading Cards for 

one month on trial. Liked them, and sub- 

Necture Hamner, Nashville, Tenn. scribed for a quarter. Liked them better, and 

; = ' now want them for the year. By this mail I 

** 1 would say I consider the Bible-Reading —_ also send you order for fifteen more for a class 

, ¢ , e ‘of young men who are going to take them on 

give my boys an oe to read that noth- trial.""—Mrs. G. R. Hype, Appleton, N. Y, 

, “Tam delighted with the Reading Cards. 

my order to twenty for the remainder of the I distributed them two months as an experi- 

year.”’- <<. S. Hurcaurt, Jr., Springfield, ment. My girls liked them so well they 

lass. asked to have them continued, and are now 

interest they should. But since using the 

cards this has all changed. ‘They now rarely 


Circle Card an excellent thing. It seems to 
ing else does. wish you would send ten 
more for April and also for May, and increase 
aying for their own."’—Isatine A. Davts, 
orth Springfield, Vt. 
miss a day, and tell me what was a duty 
before is now a pleasure to them."’—Susan P. 


Reanevy, Philadelphia. 


**T desire to say, that fur creating a habit 
of regular Scripture reading, and fostering a 
careful study of the lesson in all its phases, I 
know nothing better.""--Lucas Bowe, Orange 
City, lowa. 


“ There was a marked quickening in the 
interest of the class, following their use. It 
may be of interest to add, that my pastor has 
used them, and pronounces 
thing in this direction he has ever seen. 
been thinking, in fact, of using 
general church Bible reading.’ 
Simmons, New York City. 


“ After a three-months’ trialin a class of 
sixteen-year-old boys, Iam pleased to testify 
to their efficacy in inducing regular and sys- 
tematic habits of Bible study.”"—J. G. Joun- 
ston, Hancock, Mich. 


them the best 
Has 
them 
— Wa. 


The reading cards bear a Bible reference for each day of the 
month, anda brief explaining sentence alongside each reference. On 
the reverse of the card is a record blank for the user’s signature. The 
readings relate to the International Lessons for the month, and are 
mainly the selection of the International Bible-Reading Association. 


PRICES : 


5 copies, 3 cents 
6 
9 


20 copies, 12 cents 

25 

50 
100 copies, 60 cents 

These prices include postage. ; 


ad “e eé e 


10 
15 


15 
30 


“ oe rv) or 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Worth Repeating 


The Petrel 


From The Vision of Prophecy, by James D. Burns 


AR out at sea, and slowly borne 
To lands beneath a southern sky, 
A vision came of years gone by, 
And thoughts that haunt a heart forlorn, 


As if my life had been a dream, 
And I, with aimless course and blank, 
A weak weed, loosened from the bank, 
And idly drifting down the stream. 


As if there was no loving eye 
To guide my feet, and watch my ways, 
And I, chance-wandering through a maze, 
Might unregarded live and die. 


Behind me, I could only mark 
The hopes and pleasures | had lost; 
Before me, like an unknown coast, 
The Future loomed through vapors dark. 


A troubled mood not free from sin, 
A murmuring at the will of God, 
A voice that cried against the rod 

From an unhumbled heart within. 


But so I mused, when near the ship 
It chanced a lonely sea-bird flew,— 
Low-hovering o'er the waters blue 
It curved with Ioguct downward dip. 


Long time I watched its wavering flight,— 
Hither and thither o'er the sea 
It skimmed, as if each movement free 
Followed an impulse of delight. 


No other living thing did move 
In that wide circle’s desert bound,- 
The bleak sea heaving all around, 
The dim dome arching vague above. 


And then I thought,—‘*' That little bird 
Hath its loved haunt, at close of day, 
In some green island far away, 

Or rock or reef which breakers gird. 


** And not unguided doth it roam,— 
One eye its every wandering knows ; 
And in its heart an instinct glows 

That guides it to its distant home. 


“It hath no skill to sow nor reap, 
Yet for its daily want He cares, 
And its convenient food prepares 

In the salt furrows of the deep. 


**And wherefore doubt, O fearful heart! 
As if, through all thy wanderings wide, 
He will not be thy faithful guide, 

And act a loving father’s part? 


** Set not thy will with his at strife, - 
The water of the bitterest cup 
May be a fountain springing up 

Hereafter to eternal life.’’ 


I heard the mild admonishment, 

The echo of that voice of power 

Which on the Mount made every flower 
And bird a preacher of Content. 


And straightway the remembrance bred 
Within me hope and holy trust,— 
My spirit rose out of the dust, 

And worshiped, and was comforted. 
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The Head-Wind Record- 
Breaker 


From The Christian Endeavor World 


FRIEND of ours goes to school every 
day to a bicycle. He is learning, 
better than a college professor could 

teach him, some lessons about gravitation, 
tangents, the density of matter, and the 
impossibility of two bodies occupying the 
same space at the same time. For that 








matter, nothing is too insignificant to 
serve as school-teacher to a sensible man. 
Darwin declared that the earthworm 
| teaches more about the fertilization of 
| soil than generations of farmers knew. A 
. stubborn-jointed fountain pen will teach 
|a man how much farther a little gentle 
heat will go towards unscrewing it than a 
great deal of violence. 

Well, this friend who foes to school to 
|a bicycle is learning far more than how 
| to save his nose and shins from a loss cf 

epidermis. He used to think that a slight 
| head-wind was ample justification for 
| giving up his ride. He greeted it with 
|}an impatient ‘‘Pshaw!’’ and put his 
| wheel away. But now he sniffs a head- 
| wind up his nostrils. He laughs a defiant 
| ‘‘Haha!’’ in its face. He demands, 
‘*What are you, anyway, but a wind? | 
| am a man, and a man is always more 
| than a match for a wind, in one way or 
|another.’" Then he pushes resolutely 
against it, knowing that the wind is help- 
ing him to toughen his muscle and store 
| UP endurance and confidence, with every 
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It’s safe to use Wool 
Soap—it keeps the skin 
well, 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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ounce it adds to the pressure required on 
his pedals. He is coming to take pride 
in himself as a head-wind record-breaker. 

He is a great man who knows the 
righteous use of head winds, on a wheel 
or off one. One head-wind buffeter, in a 
church or Endeavor Society, is worth a 
score of your fair-wind or dead-calm 
workers, 

It works this way: A stiff breeze of ad- 
versity sets in just. as the winter's plans 
are taken up. A month of bad weather, 
an epidemic of sickness, half a dozen 
active members removed, bad feeling or 
coldness between some others. ‘The fair- 
wind workers look aghast, and say to one 


another, ‘‘It's of no use to try ; there's 
such a head wind.’’ 

Then this head-wind record-breaker 
asserts himself. ‘*Why,’’ he laughs, 


‘it's all the more worth trying for, when 
there's something against you. Flowery 
beds of ease never made warriors or his- 
tory. Come on, and after you've helped 
through this tug, you'll all want to be 
writing essays on ‘* What I Owe to Head 
Winds.”’ 

He encourages them to push the 
pledge, as he does his wheel, into the 
teeth of a head wind ; and they live to 
see the day when they bless it. Why, 
the fact of the matter is, if we pushed 
Christ's cause with the desperate earnest- 
ness it demands, we should be continually 
turning dead calms into head winds by 
the sheer force ‘of our zeal. A _ brisk 
wheelman always has a head wind—he 
makes it. There's something wrong if 
Christians are not positive or vigorous 
enough to create a holy stir ahead of 
them. 
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Modes of Science and Poetry 


From an address by Professor William Kaight, LL.D., 
in the University Record 


CIENTIFIC knowledge is a knowl- 
edge of facts and laws. It is a 
knowledge of phenomena reduced 

to law, of causes related to their effects, 
and of effects related to their causes. 
When anything is known scientifically, it 
is known, not as an isolated fact or event, 
but in relation to its antecedents and its 
sequents. It is scientifically explained 
when that which gave rise to it and that 
to which it gave rise are understood and 
explained. Science therefore demands 
that ali presuppositions and guesses and 
theories as to the causes of events must 
be rigorously tested, first by inductive ex- 
amination, and next by subsequent ex- 
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pcriment, and, farther, that all alleged 
facts be scrutinized and analyzed. 

One result of this:scrutiny and analysis | ture 
is that the points on which -phenomena 
resemble each other are brought out, and 
they can then be arranged in departmen- 
tal groups, or classes. Their order and | 
their place in the system of nature can be | 
discerned and tested. Individual phe- 
nomena can be explained by being grouped 
together and reduced to law. Minor laws 
can be taken up into major ones, the final 
aim of the scientific quest being the dis- 
covery of an all-comprehending law, 
within which lesser ones are embraced, 
and in which they finally disappear from 
view. Thus the scientific quest begins 
with individual existences, and it does so 
by way of generalization, advancing from 
a lower to a higher unity, precisely as the 
area swept by it is extended, each event 
being, in the first instance, dealt with 
| analytically, by a process of scrutiny and 
| the application of sundry tests,—so as to 

| bring out its real meaning, and to con- | 
| nect it with its antecedents and sequents, 
—but this only prepares the way for a sec- 
ond method of dealing with each isolated | 
| fact of experience, 

Every one of these isolated facts of ex- 





| perience may be dealt with synthetically 


_at the first ; that is to say, each may yield 
usa point of departure from which we may 
pass at once, through intuition, to that 
larger whole of which it isa part, and which 


it may either directly suggest or indirectly 
| Shadow forth, and may even at times re- | 


| veal. 


In other words, instead of being a 


| dark point, on which the light of science 


specialists on the other. 


must be turned to make it intelligible, or , 
to bring out its meaning, it may be a lu- 

minous point, which, by a flash of sug- 

gestiveness, shows a meaning latent 

within it, and ccnnecting it, in its isola- 

tion and particularity, with the vaster 

world of the unembodied. 

Now, when any fact or event, any phe- 
nomenon or occurrence, is regarded by 
us, not in isolation, as a link in the chain 
of things to be inspected by us in detail, 
—cataleogucd iCylrterced, amu reuuced tv 
law,—but as the passing embodiment of 
what transcends itself, and as yielding us 
a point of departure toward that larger 
unity of which it is a fragment, it is re- 
garded no jonger analytically, but syn- 
thetically, no longer scientifically, but 
poetically. The end both of poetry and 
of science may be said to be the discern- 
ment of unity ; namely, the ultimate har- 
mony of the universe. But, whereas sci- 
ence begins with detail, and worke up to 
unity by generalization from detail, po- 
etry rises, to speak in a figure, with one 
sweep of wing, to the height whence the 
whole variety of the cosmos is seen to 
be embraced within that ‘‘ unity where no 
division is,’’ after which science labori- 
ously toils. Poetic vision is intuitive, 
and the unity it seeks is reached by ‘‘a 
fine suddenness.’’ Itdoes not begin by 
analyzing and cataloguing things, taking 
inventories in detail, but it takes us 
straight away, over all chasms, at a single 
bound, to unity. Furthermore, the unity 
to which science leads is the unity of law, 
whereas the unity to which poetry con- 
ducts is the unity of expression or inward 
meaning. 

Note, however, that in distinguishing 
scientific from poetic insight we distin- 
guish two methods of interrogating and | 
interpreting nature which are common to 
the whole race, and which have been in} 
operation from the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion. It is not a distinction between 
methods which are the respective property 
| of poets, on the one hand, and scientific 
What distin- | 
guishes the writer of poems from other ; 
men, and what distinguishes the scientific 
discoverer from the rude observer of na- | 
ture, is a most interesting question ; but 
what is before us now is something very | 
different, namely, the distinction between 
that poetic insight which is or may be 
common to all men, and the scientific in- 
sight which is open to all, although in its 
supremacy it is possessed only by a few. 
It may be easily shown that there are cer- 
tain aspects of the universe, certain phases 
of it, which can only be recognized ade- 
quately, or even accurately, by poetic 
vision, and that there are others which 
can only be dealt with through scientific 
investigation. 


| that almost every student of science, in 


|may teach in the way of discovery, it is 


has the superiority over scientific insight 


| one’s while to observe how the 


| the system. 


In il.ustration of this, let us. take any 
single ee or group of objects, in na- | 
for example, the starry heavens, 
heneaes a flower, or.a gem. How 
does science deal with these things? In 
answer, we have the sciences of astron- 
omy, meteorology, botany, and miner- 
alogy. But are the results reached by 
these sciences exhaustive of the objects 
with which they respectively deal? Sup- 
pose that you have become tolerably fa- 
miliar with these sciences,—have they 
told you all about the objects with which 
they are severally concerned? I think 


proportion to the thoroughness of his 
study, will admit that there is a certain 
fragmentariness in the department of 
knowledge with which he deals, and that, 
however satisfactory the results which he 


unsatisfactory to be confined to details 
which he is unable to connect together, 
first in a unity which embraces them 
along with other phenomena outside or 
beyond them, and, secondly, in a_har- 
, mony which transcends them all. 

Now the point in which poetic vision 


is this, —it conducts us to a certain kind 
of unity, which embraces the details of 
the sciences within it. Take the four il- 
lustrations already mentioned. There is 
something common to the starry heavens, 
the sunset, the flower, and the gem. 
That common element within them all, 
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Fragrant and Pure, 
Its use adds Sweet- 
ness to Soundness. 


26c. A BOTTLE. 
GAMPLE VIAL FOR 20. STAMP, 


E. W. HOYT & CO. 























and pervading them, is the spirit of the 
beautiful and the sublime, It is as real | 
an aspect of nature, an‘ one as worthy of | 
being known, as anything which the four 
sciences of astronomy, meteorology, bot- 








mam The principal fea-¢ 
) ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 





any, and mineralogy, disclose. It mani- 
fests itself in a vast variety of ways, but it 
is essentially one underneath them all ; 
and it is a unity much more easily dis- 
cernible and much more readily grasped 
than is the unity of science. Each sepa- | 
rate object which awakens the feeling of 
the beautiful opens, as it were, ‘a door 
through which we may pass on to gras 


eis veo Uy Ui watore. im oe 


the specialty of the disclosure which the 
separate objects afford us is this, that it 
immediately carries the contemplator far 
beyond himseif into the wide and even 
boundléss realm of the intinitely beau- 
tiful. 

It will be doubtless said by some—as it 
has been said a score of times—that, not- 
withstanding of this, there can be no po- 
etic interpretation of nature. Now the 
90et knows very well that he must carry 

1S OWn subjectivity along with him into 
all his interpretations of the external uni- 
verse. Less he could not do without 
ceasing to be a poet, or even a man. He 
knows—as one of the great fraternity put 
it—that an ‘‘auxiliar light’’ comes from 
the mind, which ‘‘on the setting sun be- 
stows new splendor.’’ He cannot help 
interpreting external nature in the light of | 
his own personality ; but the poet and all 
poetic minds also know very well that, in 
their most exalted moods of feeling, in- 
sight is deeper than ecstasy, and also that, 
in these moods, one aspect of the universe | 
is disclosed to them which the logical in- 
tellect does not percéive, which cannot be 
discovered by the dry light of science, 
but with which science cannot legitimately 
interfere. 





Instinct 


Taste is Frequently a Valuable Guide in Select- 
ing Food 


A little child's taste is often a reliable guide to 
palatable and desirable food, and it is worth 
little folks take to 
Grape-Nuts, the famous new food made by the 
Postum Co. at Battle Creek, Mich. 

They eat addition of sugar, 
for it has the peculiar, mild, but satisfactory, 
sweet of grape-sugar and the natural taste either 
cf child or adult recognizes at once a food that 
will agree with and richly nourish the system. 


it freely without 


but 
s to tell the unerring truth when 
Grape-N uts are tasted, and a few days’ use will 
show strength and health as the result of food 
only has the delicious flavor, but is 
made of those parts of the food supply furnished 
by the Creator that tend to easy absorption by 


They are generally unable to explain why 
instinct seem 
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)not neglected. Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00, 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campelto, Mass. 
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Arter 


Dress your kid shoes with 


Kaven Gloss 


No other so good 
for the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid shoes of 
ntlemen—it preserves the leather, and gives it a 
cep, rich, lasting, stylish polish—for nearly a 
quarter of a century the highest grade standard > 


shoe dressing. 
The Raven Gloss Mig. Co. 
. T1 Barclay 8t., New York ? 


If your dealer hasn't it, 
we will send you a full- 
sized bottle by prepaid 
express for the price. 
cuts (scud Stamps). 
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Church ) Parstctines 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG IGHT 


For eiectric, gas, or of. Send 
dimensions. Book of Aght and 
estimate free. 1. P. "Brink + 55% Pearl St., New York, 





CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS acr'vexts 


MocSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. - Clay Trumbull 





The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to ar upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 

“ This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament.” — 7he Golden Fule. 

Ig pages (5% 7% inches), with 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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‘*MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the 


dirtin a house would be kept down, and when house- 
cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 
of the dreadful time it usually is. No. 34. 





B. & B. 
Shelf-emptying sale 
going on. Clearing out the summer 
goods to make room for the new goods 
of the new season. 

Always do that—believe in active 
merchandising. 

But never before was it done so 
thoroughly, earnestly,—nor such large 
surplus lots of choice seasomable goods 
involved, —nor such sweeping price re- 

-a¢ nlf. aw t in ; So 
20¢, madras—good styles—toc. ve Afan 

Large lot choice ginghams, 8c., that were 
mofe than twice that, 

Pretty madras, 6 4¢.—another case of less 
than half price. 

Good 12'%c. dimities, 5c. 

Imported dimities, 1oc,, 12%c., 1§c. 

Splendid double-width dress goods—32 inch 
to 36 inch—10c. American mills made them 
to sell for two and three times this, and did 
themselves credit. 

45c. neat figured mohairs, 1§c.—light greys 
and tans. 

Choice dress goods with cut prices, 25c., 
35¢. 

Silks, suits, shirt waists, and goods in all 
64 departments have had prices attended to 
vigorously. 

Send for samples—give idea of what style, 
goods for what purpose, you're interested in 
—you’ll find, to your advantage, that choice 
goods are being sold in this sale at reduced 
prices, the like of which was never known, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Educational _ 


STAMMER 


Ihe Philadelphia Institute for the permanent cure of 
stammering,. is endorsed by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss and 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa.; also by 















hundreds of cured pupils. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 
Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1093 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1884 Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 


Ruove Istann, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
eighteen states. All denominations. Thorough work 
in English, science, classics, music, and art. 

Address, AuGustine Jones, LL.B. 
Williston Seminary Pre cdtens. 
scientific schooi Library. Physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal laboratories ¥ gymnasium, etc ew athletic field 


with \& mile tr Opens September, 1899. 
Joseen H S yer, M.A., Prin , Easthampton, Mass. 


COlleges, Female Seminaries, Acade- 
mies and Professional Schools de- 


Prepares boys for 


scribed for $2. American College and | 


Public Schools Directory, St 
(2ed annual volume). 


ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY—For Young 
Ladies. Term begins Sept. ¢, 68. Located in 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli. 
mate, beantifal grounds and modern appointments. 
Stadents from 24 Ntatexs Terms moderate. Papile 
enter anytime. Send for catalogue. 
MISS EF C WEIMAR, Prio., Staunton, Va. 


Louis, Mo. 


| 





Centenary Collegiate Institute 


| Prepares for the best colleges 
and commercial branches 
| facilities, and courses 


free. Rev. W. P. Ferguson, Ph.D., D.D., P: 


The Sunday School Times intends «> admit only advertisements that are trustworthy 


Editorial : 


Spirit and Method : 


Lesson Helps: 


__ BRADFORD ACADEMY 


women 
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Pass them around 
whenever you will, 
The plate comes back 
for another fill. 


Everybody asks for 


Uneeda 
injer Wayfer 
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Me FY oo oo nc eee 436 seum. Thoughts. The Land of Song . . . 445 
Vacation Correspondence Method. A Teach- Books Received ........-.:+-.. 445 
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Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor Wil- a ee ae er eee 446 
lis J. Beecher, D.D.; Cunningham Geikie, The Head-Wind Record-Breaker....... 446 
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WALTHAM WATCHES — 
The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside” (iraiemarey movement ts jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 
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Faith Latimer; ~* 
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O’Neill’s. 


) / 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N.Y. 


A Noteworthy Bargain for 
our Out-of-Town Patrons 


Young Girls’ 
Galatea Sailor Suits 


An opportunity to buy one of these cool sum- 
mer dresses for the little girl at an unusually 
cheap price. 





Galatea Suits, like the above cut, in nat 
checks and stripes, full skirt made on waist with 
front of material, and finished with a braided 
anchor. . The blouse is made in solid color, with 
deep sailor collar of striped material, and finished 
with solid color straps. 


Sizes, 4 to 14 years. Special $9 Jo 


' Send for samples of our, Jap. silks, at ggc. and 
85c. a yard. You ll be surprised at the value, 


H. O’NEILL & CO, 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to Zist Street, New York 














Reg. Trade Mark 


Do Not Wilt 


Appreciated by those who value comfort, conveni- 
ence, and economy. Made of fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and exactly resemble stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled, discard. ‘Ihe turn-down collars can 
be reversed and worn twice, if necessary. Ten cole 
lars or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. 
Sample collar or of cuffs for 6 cents in stamps. 
Give size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
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000 BICYCLES 
Overstock: Must He Ciosed Gat. 

>, STANDARD '98 MODELS, 
ranteed, $9.75 to 
16. Shopworn & sec. 
ond hand wheels, good 








1 “by betping we averise ove super line of 
Of sample wheei tei ntroduce een wae ot cane fer one bf 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. ILL. 








o Mercersbur , Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy [iercersburg. Pa. 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness 





1803. Fer the higher education of young 


| DARLINGTON Seminary for Young ladies, West 

Chester, Pa, Opens Sept. 18. Good buildings, beau- 
tiful location. Languages, music, drawing. pateting 
etc. $190 per year. Catalogs. R. DaruincrTon, Ph.I 


Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Girls, 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila, Pa. 28th year. 
res. ' Fali term begins Sept. 28,99. College preparatory. 


Miss Iida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
Hackettstown, N. J ? 
Music, art, élocution, 


Rest location, buildings. 
Expenses moderate Catalog 


Co-educational. 











Terms moderate. | 
Classical and Scientific course of study, also | Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. | 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899 ~ 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A GOOD SCHOOL ? 
ND POR A NEW YVYEAR-BOOK OF 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


Full Preparatory and Collegiate course. Also rare 
facilities in Music and the Fine Arts. Address the 
President, H. A. Gobin, GreencasTie, INDIANA. 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 

| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 

| téser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| tn The Sunday School Times. 








publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 








